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^diiorinl. 

The  President  of  Cornell  University  has  been  invited 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  to  be  present  and  address  the  coming  meet¬ 
ing  in  December.  Mr.  White  we  believe  expresses  a 
strong  desire  to  comply  with  this  request.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  he  will  find  time  to  do  so.  The  subject 
suggested,  “What  Constitutes  a  Practical  Education 
for  the  Present  Day,”  will  afford  the  speaker  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  in  a  modified  form  much  of  the 
thought  embraced  in  his  recent  address  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Association  at  Detroit.  For  an  au¬ 
dience  of  Indiana  teachers  nothing  could  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate  than  an  argument  such  as  President  White 
would  be  likely  to  make  on  this  subject. 


We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  political  campaign. 
The  opinions  of  men  are  so  nearly  equally  divided  that 
each  side  is  doubtful  of  the  final  result.  Many  persons 
will  vote  the  ticket  of  their  party  without  regard  for 
the  principles  which  the  party  is  supposed  to  represent. 
The  fact  that  it  is  the  ticket  of  the  Republican  or  the 
Democratic  party  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  question 
with  a  large  number  of  voters.  Loyalty  to  party,  as 
such,  has  never  been  an  article  in  our  political  creed. 
We  believe  that  integrity  and  capability  are  quite  as 
important  as  loyalty  to  party.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  regard  to  the  Slate  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  What  difference  does  it  make  to  the  schools 
of  the  State  whether  he  be  a  believer  in  this  or  that 
financial  policy,  or  theory  of  temperance  legislation? 

The  people  are  most  interested  in  knowing  what  his 
theory  and  practice  is,  and  has  been,  respecting  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  State,  and  what  will  be  bis 
probable  influence  with  the  legislature,  the  various 
school  officers,  and  the  people  at  large  in  carrying  out 
his  views.  Were  the  two  candidates  of  equal  rank  in 


this  regard,  the  minor  question  of  party  might  be  all 
lowed  to  determine  our  choice.  How  stands  the  case 
at  this  time  in  this  State? 

There  are  two  candidates  for  the  ofiice,  nominated 
by  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State.  One  of  them 
has  been  for  years  an  earnest  and  efficient  worker  in 
the  development  of  our  present  system  of  public 
schools,  whether  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  State,  or  as  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  he  has  always  been 
earnest  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  has 
taken  an  active  and  leading  part  in  directing  educa¬ 
tional  affairs.  He  is  known  to  a  large  number  of  the 
teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  State,  and  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  those  who  know  him.  Of  the  other 
candidate  we  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  we  know 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing  about  him.  There  are  two 
hundred  common-school  teachers  now  teaching  in  our 
schools  that  have  as  good  a  record  as  he,  so  far  as  he 
has  any  record  at  all. 

We  are  Republican  in  our  sympathies,  affiliations, 
and  political  record,  but  we  are  not  partisans,  and  shall 
exercise  the  inalienable  right  of  scratching  the  ticket. 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  should  any  friend 
ask  our  advice  in  this  matter,  we  shall  say,  “go  and  do 
likewise.” 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  question  of  the  continued  existence  of  that  pro¬ 
vision  of  our  school  law  that  provides  for  county  super¬ 
intendency,  has  been  supposed  to  be  among  the  issues 
to  be  decided  at  the  coming  election.  W ere  great  parties 
to  be  judged  by  the  utterances  of  their  platforms,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  first  actions  of  a 
Democratic  Legislature  would  be  the  repeal  of  the  law 
providing  for  county  supervision.  We  have  the  best 
of  reasons  for  believing,  however,  that  in  the  present 
instance,  the  repeal  of  this  law  is  not  a  party  measure, 
notwithstanding  the  platform.  Some  of  the  warmest 
friends  of  the  law  are  to  be  found  among  the  leading 
and  influential  Democrats  of  the  State,  and  the  law 
has  had  no  firmer  supporter  than  the  candidate  for  State 
Superintendent  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

How,  or  why,  this  particular  plank  was  worked  into 
the  platform  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain.  There  are 
“ways  that  are  dark,  and  tricks  that  are  vain,”  that  are 
not  confined  to  the  “Heathen  Chinee.”  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  was  slipped  in  for  the  furtherance  of  per¬ 
sonal  ends,  without  the  knowledge  of  some  and  any 
serious  consideration  by  others  of  the  committee,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  convention  without  discussion. 
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And  yet  Mr.  Smart  can  not  publicly  avow  his  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  be  bound  by  the  action  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  without  withdrawing  from  the  ticket;  and  this 
his  friends,  and  the  friends  of  our  school  system 
throughout  the  State,  would  not  wish  him  to  do.  He 
has  labored  assiduously  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  years  for  the  results  which  this 
law  seeks  to  accomplish,  and  we  have  satisfactory  assur¬ 
ance,  that  he  will  be  true  to  his  record.  We  feel,  then, 
that  it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Smart  to  say  that  we  believe 
he  is  a  warm  friend  and  firm  supporter  of  county  su¬ 
perintendency,  and  that,  should  he  be  elected,  he  will 
use  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law. 


^onirihntions. 


Lapwai,  Northern  Idaho. 

Editors  Educationist : — Six  months  have  passed  since  I 
wrote  you  a  brief  sketch  of  my  journey  from  Indian¬ 
apolis  to  this  place.  At  that  time  it  was  my  purpose  to 
return,  ere  this,  to  California,  and,  if  health  would  per¬ 
mit,  to  enter  the  public  school  work  of  that  State. 

But  I  am  80  well  pleased  with  this  climate,  and  the 
associations  connected  with  my  work  here  are  such 
that  it  is  probable  I  will  spend  the  coming  school  year 
on  the  reservation.  I  find  I  am  regaining  the  vigor  of 
former  days,  and  the  longer  I  stay  the  more  I  appreci¬ 
ate  the  advantages  of  this  northwest  country. 

I  presume  there  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  of 
which  so  little  is  known,  by  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
States,  as  Northern  Idaho,  and  therefore  a  few  general 
items  may  be  of  interest. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bitter  Boot  Mount¬ 
ains,  the  most  western  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  extends  from  the  46°  of  north  latitude  to  British 
Columbia.  It  is  five  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  R.  R.,  and  therefore  has  no  eastern  connection. 
The  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  if  ever  built,  will  give  a 
direct  eastern  outlet,  and  thus  open  the  country  to 
eastern  immigration  and  capital.  On  the  West  is 
Washington  Territory.  The  Pacific  ocean  is  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  distant,  and  two  ranges  of  mountains,  the 
Coast  and  Cascade,  intervene.  The  Columbia  River 
furnishes  our  western  outlet.  It  is  navigable  for  nine 
months  in  the  year,  April  to  January.  Small  steam, 
boats  run  from  Wallula  on  the  Columbia  River,  to 
Lewiston  on  the  Snake  River,  during  the  Spring 
months.  Lewiston  is  a  town  of  800  inhabitants ;  is  the 
only  place  of  any  size  in  Northern  Idaho;  and  is 
twelve  miles  from  Lapwai,  the  agency  of  the  Nez  Per- 
ces  Indians.  We  have  a  stage  route  to  Eelton  on  the 
Pacific  R.  R.,  distance  five  hundred  miles.  A  through 
ticket  to  Cincinnati  by  this  route  costs  $157.50,  coin; 
time,  14  days.  A  through  ticket  by  way  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  San  Francisco  costs  about  $200;  time  20 
days.  Most  of  the  travel  is  by  the  latter  route. 

The  geology  of.  this  country  is  peculiar.  The  rocks 
are  igneous,  mostly  basaltic.  Here  and  there  may  be 
seen  a  granite  bowlder,  but  they  are  waifs  dropped  by 


some  wandering  iceberg  during  the  glacier  period.  In 
the  olden  time  a  vast  lava  wave  seems  to  have  swept 
over  this  country,  leaving  a  deposit  varying  from  eight 
hundred  to  twelve  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  This 
was  followed  by  the  glacier  period,  whose  intense  at¬ 
trition  has  ground  this  lava  between  the  upper  and 
nether  millstone.  Here  the  deposit  is  impalpable  al¬ 
kaline  dust,  there  it  is  an  immense  stratum  of  cobble 
stone,  while  yonder  may  be  seen  immense  fragments  of 
rock  thrown  in  Titanic  confusion. 

This  glacier  action  in  connection  with  the  igneous 
action  of  after  ages,  has  formed  immense  canyons,  deep 
gulches  and  river  bed,  whose  level  is  often  one  thousand 
feet  below  the  general  surface  of  the  country.  This 
county  therefore  presents  three  distinct  surfaces,  each 
having  its  own  climate,  and  all,  frequently,  within  an 
hour’s  ride  of  one  another. 

The  valley — narrow  and  serpentine,  along  the  water¬ 
courses,  climate  fine,  winters  mild,  and  vegetation  al¬ 
most  without  limit,  especially  where  the  land  can  be 
irrigated. 

The  plain,  or  table  land,  destitute  of  timber,  too  dry 
in  the  summer  for  general  agricultural  purposes,  yet 
furnishes  a  fine  stock  range,  as  the  dry  grass  abounds 
in  nutrition,  so  that  cattle  keep  fat  all  the  year  with¬ 
out  any  extra  feed. 

The  mountain  range,  covered  with  pine,  fir,  and  ce¬ 
dar,  and  also  covered  with  snow  the  most  of  the  year. 

The  average  temperature  of  this  country  is  much 
warmer  than  that  of  Indiana,  although  our  latitude  is 
46J°.  Except  during  the  months  of  December  and 
January  we  have  no  severe  cold  weather,  and  even 
then  the  thermometer  seldom  falls  below  zero.  The 
summers  are  delightful,  sometimes  warm  but  never 
sultry.  y.  m.  coyner. 


LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 


k 


A  PRIMARY  GRADE. 
{^Fov.rth-year  Pupils.) 


I. 

Write  ten  names  of  animals. 
Write  ten  names  of  birds. 
Write  ten  names  of  plants. 


II. 


Write  twelve  names  of  days,  (Monday,  Christmas, etc.) 
W rite  twelve  names  of  places. 

Write  twelve  names  of  occupation. 


III. 


Write  the  names  of  twelve  kinds  of  fruit. 

W rite  the  names  of  twelve  articles  of  food. 

Write  the  names  of  twelve  articles  of  minerals. 
Definition. — Names  of  articles  are  called  Nouns. 

IV. 

Teacher  explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  singular 
and  plural. 

Write  the  names  in  Lessons  I  and  II  in  the  plural. 
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V. 

Mention  a  part  of  each  of  the  following  objects,  using 
the  word  of: 

A  chair,  a  table,  a  wagon,  a  church,  a  piano,  a  flower, 
a  day,  a  street,  a  room,  a  river,  a  coat,  etc.,  etc. 

{Example. — The  back  of  a  chair.) 

VI. 

Definition. — The  apostrophe  is  a  mark  used  to  show 
that  something  is  omitted. 

Statement. — The  apostrophe  sometimes  indicates  pos¬ 
session. 

Ex. — The  hat  of  the  man — the  man’s  hat. 

Write  each  of  the  following  phrases,  using  the  apos¬ 
trophe: 

The  whip  of  the  driver.  The  roar  of  the  lion.  The 
door  of  the  stove.  The  light  of  the  sun.  The  sport  of 
the  boy,  etc.,  etc. 

VII. 

Write  Lesson  V,  making  use  of  the  apostrophe,  and 
decide  in  each  case  which  sounds  better,  the  use  of  the 
word  of,  or  the  use  of  the  apostrophe. 

VIII. 

A  word  that  tells  the  kind  of  an  object  is  a  quality 
word,  or  an  adjective. 

Use  a  quality-word  before  each  of  the  following  names: 

A  slate,  the  school,  a  ruler,  a  needle,  the  clock,  etc.,  etc. 

IX. 


Use  a  quality-word  before  each  of  the  names  in  Les¬ 
sons  I  and  II. 


X. 


In  Lesson  V  use  a  quality-word  before  the  name  of 
the  object  and  one  before  the  name  of  the  part  of  the 
object. 

{Ex. — The  front  door  of  the  new  house.) 

XI. 


Write  two  quality-words  before  each  of  the  following 
names: 

River,  wave,  pumpkin,  picture,  etc. 

XII. 


In  Lesson  Vkusetwo  quality-words  before  the  name 
of  the  possessor,  and  one  before  the  name  of  the  thing 
possessed. 

{Ex. — The  loud  roar  of  the  angry,  wounded  lion.) 

XIII. 

Statement. — When  we  compare  one  object  with 
another,  with  reference  to  quality,  the  form  of  the 
quality-word  is  changed  to  express  the  comparison. 

E.  g.  When  I  say  “John  is  taller  than  James,”  i 
compare  John  with  James  in  regard  to  bight  or  tall¬ 
ness,  and  express  the  result  of  the  comparison  by  the 
word  "taller j' 

Compare  two  objects  with  reference  to  bight,  to 
beauty,  to  happiness,  to  kindness,  to  heaviness  or 
weight,  etc.,  etc. 


XIV. 

In  the  same  manner  as  in  Lesson  XIII,  use  each  of 
the  following  quality-words  with  two  name-words: 

Truthful,  pretty,  sensible,  gentle,  swift,  proud,  etc. 

XV. 

Compare  three  objects  with  reference  to  the  same 
quality. 

The  star  is  bright,  the  moon  is  brighter,  ,the  sun 
brightest. 

.  Iron  is  valuable,  silver  more  valuable,  gold  most 
valuable. 

XVI. 

Compare  three  objects  so  as  to  have  a  lower  degree 
of  quality  in  each  successively. 

{Ex. — John  is  diligent,  James  is  less  diligent,  and 
Frank  is  least  diligent.) 

XVII. 

Mention  some  quality  that  is  common  to  glass  and 
ice,  to  silk  and  cotton,  to  dogs  and  horses,  etc.,  etc. 


D  INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 

{Fifth-year  Pupils. 

I. 

Definition. — A  group  of  words  used  to  express  a  thought 
is  a  sentence. 

Definition. — That  part  of  a  sentence  which  tells  of 
what  we  think  is  called  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

What  is  the  subject  of  each  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  : 

The  sun  shines.  Are  the  flowers  in  bloom?  See 
how  it  rains,  etc.,  etc.  -  ► 

Sentences  from  Reader,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  etc. 

II. 

Definition. — That  part  of  a  sentence  which  tells  what 
we  think  of  the  subject,  is  called  the  predicate  of  the 
sentence. 

What  is  the  predicate  of  each  of  the  sentences  used 
in  Lesson  1  ? 

III. 

Illustration. — If  I  write  the  word  “  red  ”  upon  the 
board,  it  shows  you  that  I  am  thinking  of  a  color.  If  I 
write  the  word  apples  upon  the  board,  it  shows  you  that 
I  am  thinking  of  a  kind  of  fruit. 


“Apples”  “red.” 


If  I  write  “Apples  are  red,”  the  word  “  are  ”  shows 
you  that  I  think  "red"  of  apples.  It  shows  that  my 
idea  of  redness  is  connected  with  my  idea  of  apple.  It 
is  a  linking  word — a  copula. 

Definition. — That  word  in  a  sentence  which  expresses 
the  thinking  act  is  called  the  copula. 

Teacher  show  how  the  predicate  and  the  copula  may 
both  be  expressed  by  one  word. 

What  is  the  copula  of  each  of  the  sentences  in  Les¬ 
son  I? 
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IV. 

Distinguish  the  subject,  predicate  and  copula,  of  sen¬ 
tences  assigned  by  the  teacher. 

Let  these  embrace  the  four  kinds  of  declarative,  in¬ 
terrogative,  imperative  and  exclamatory  sentences. 

V. 

Statement. — When  the  object  of  which  we  think  is  ex* 
pressed  by  a  single  word,  that  word  is  called  the  sim¬ 
ple  subject. 

Statement. — When  the  object  of  which  we  think  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  more  than  a  single  word,  they  are  called 
modified  subjects. 

Distinguish  the  simple  and  the  modified  subjects  in 
the  following  sentences : 

VI. 

5ta<ewien<.— When  that  which  we  think  of  the  subject 
is  expressed  by  a  single  word,  it  is  called  the  timple 
predicate. 

Statement. — When  that  which  we  think  of  the  subject 
is  expressed  by  more  than  one  word  they  are  called 
the  modified  predicate. 

Select  the  simple  subject  and  the  simple  predicate, 
the  modified  subject  and  the  modified  predicate  in  the 
following  sentences: 

VII. 

Every  sentence  must  contain  at  least  one  subject  and 
one  predicate. 

Definition. — Two  or  more  words  which  belong  together 
in  a  sentence,  but  which  have  not  both  a  subject  and  a 
predicate,  are  called  a  phrase. 

Select  subjects,  predicates  and  phrases  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences.  j 

Tell  whether  the  phrases  belong  to  the  modified  sub¬ 
ject  or  the  modified  predicate. 

VIII. 

Make  as  many  simple  statements  as  possible  from 
each  of  the  following  sentences : 

Ex. — One  fine,  pleasant  morning  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  the  master  was  walking  along  toward  school. 

1.  The  master  was  walking  along. 

2.  He  was  walking  toward  school. 

3.  It  was  in  the  morning. 

4.  It  was  a  fine  morning. 

5.  The  morning  was  pleasant. 

6.  It  was  the  fall  of  the  year. 

IX. 

Express  the  thoughts  contained  in  each  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  in  Lesson  VIII,  by  a  difierent  set  of  words, 
and  combine  these  new  statements  into  one  sentence. 

Ex. — 1.  The  teacher  was  taking  a  walk. 

2.  He  was  going  in  the  direction  of  the  school  house. 

3.  It  was  early  in  the  day. 

4.  The  weather  was  pleasant. 

5.  The  weather  was  fine. 

6.  It  was  in  the  autumn. 

Early  one  fine  pleasant  day  in  autumn  the  teacher 
was  taking  a  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  school  house. 


X. 

Combine  Lessons  VIII  and  IX  into  one. 

XI. 

Contract  the  following  sentences ; 

1.  Cold  is  a  metal  and  silver  is  a  metal. 

2.  A  daisy  was  in  a  meadow  and  it  was  just  starting  up. 

3.  The  birds  in  black  came,  and  the  birds  in  gray 
came,  and  the  birds  in  Quaker  brown  came. 

XII. 

Use  phrases  instead  of  the  words  underlined  in  the 
following  sentences: 

1.  Lincoln  acted  wisely  and  decidedly  when  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so.  2.  I  learn  my  lessons  easily.  3.  He  acts 
impatiently,  etc.,  etc. 

XIII. 

Use  single  words  instead  of  the  phrases,  etc.,  marked 
in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  He  runs  with  speed.  2.  They  fought  with  bravery. 
3.  I  made  him  a  present  of  the  volume,  etc.,  etc. 

XIV. 

Transpose  the  following  sentences  by  changing  the 
order  of  the  phrases : 

1.  At  sunrise  they  manned  the  boats  and  put  out  to 
sea.  2.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  answer  you  peevishly. 
3.  The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way,  etc. 

XV. 

Exercises  on  use  of  the  comma,  involving  words  and 
phrases  in  a  series,  parenthetical  expressions,  person 
or  thing  addressed,  etc.,  etc. 


C  INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 

(Sixth-year  Pupils.) 

Lessons  from  I  to  VII  same  as  corresponding  Lessons 
in  D  Intermediate. 

VIII. 

A  sentence  which  has  but  one  subject  and  one  pred¬ 
icate  is  a  simple  sentence. 

Statement. — The  subject  of  a  sentence  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  another  sentence. 

Ex. — Man  thrives. 

The  industrious  man  thrives. 

The  man  who  is  industrious  thrives. 

Tell  how  the  suject  of  each  of  the  following  sentences 
is  modified: 

1.  A  large  three-story  house  was  built.  2.  The  sound 
of  a  flute  was  beard.  3.  The  day  which  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  birds’  picnic  came.  4.  He  giveth  little 
who  gives  but  tears.  5.  Now  rudely  blows  the  wintry 
blast.  6.  And  children  coming  home  from  school  look 
in  at  the  open  door.  7.  Old  Chief  Justice  Oliver  threw 
on  his  red  cloak.  8.  The  Captain  John  Hull,  aforesaidi 
was  the  mint-master  of  Massachusetts.  9.  The  drone 
of  the  grist-mill  may  be  heard  nearly  all  day  long. 
10.  The  prince,  who  was  still  so  weak  that  he  could  not 
sit  on  horseback,  was|carried”in  a  litter.  11.  The  warm 
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July  sun  had  risen.  12.  Yon  bells  in  the  steeple  ring 
out  your  changes. 

IX. 

Modify  the  subject  of  each  of  the  following  sentences, 
first  by  a  word,  then  by  a  phrase,  then  by  a  sentence ; 

1.  The  team  ran  away. 

2.  The  music  was  charming. 

3.  The  parade  was  attractive. 

4.  Where  is  the  book  ? 

5.  The  servant  was  honest. 

6.  The  train  was  behind  time. 

7.  A  man  is  respected  by  all. 

8.  How  long  was  the  bridge  ? 

9.  How  swiftly  the  hours  pass  away  I 

10.  The  man  was  rescued. 

X. 

Statement. — The  simple  predicate  of  a  sentence  may 
be  modified  by  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  sentence. 

Ex. — John  studies  here. 

John  studies  at  school. 

John  studies  while  he  is  at  school. 

Tell  how  the  predicate  of  each  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  is  modified : 

1.  The  meeting  of  the  crows  was  held  in  a  cornfield. 

2.  Oh  dear  I  it  always  rains  when  I  want  to  go  any 
where. 

3.  From  out  this  hive  there  came  a  bee. 

4.  Still  was  heard  the  beat  of  the  drum. 

5.  The  old  Mayor  climbed  the  belfry  tower. 

6.  It  was  late  in  mild  October. 

7.  A  few  years  ago  a  steamboat  sank  on  the  Missouri 
river  near  St.  Louis. 

8.  Come  with  me  to  the  spot. 

9.  A  dervis  was  journeying  alone  in  the  desert. 

10.  Wings  can  not  soar  above  the  sky. 

1 1.  Men  are  only  boys  grown  tall. 

12.  The  fields  are  filled  with  a  smoky  haze. 

13.  Around  this  lovely  valley  rise 
The  purple  hills  of  Paradise. 

XII. 

Definition. — A  sentence  used  to  modify  the  subject  or 
predicate  of  a  sentence  is  called  a  clause. 

Write  five  sentences  in  which  both  subject  and  pred- 
cate  are  modified  by  a  clause. 

XIII. 

In  the  following  sentences  use  phrases  or  single 
words  instead  of  clauses  which  are  marked : 

1.  He  did  the  work  which  was  necessary. 

2.  The  man  who  was  wounded  was  taken  to  the  hos¬ 
pital. 

3.  The  boy  acted  in  a  way  that  was  honorable. 

4.  He  was  diligent  when  he  was  young. 

5.  As  I  looked  over  the  paper  I  saw  this  advertisement. 

XIV. 

In  the  following  sentences  difying  clauses  in¬ 


stead  of  the  words  and  phrases  which  are  marked. 
Decide  which  form  of  expression  is  better : 

1.  The  land  near  the  river  is  very  fertile. 

2.  The  dying  king  tried  every  remedy  in  vain. 

3.  Such  was  the  story  told  me  of  the  old  owl. 

4.  On  the  approach  of  winter  a  company  of  ants  were 
busily  employed  in  collecting  food. 

5.  The  house  across  the  way  was  built  by  my  brother. 

6.  She  is  a  cultivated  lady. 


^elections. 


THE  COUNTY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

BT  FRAKK  P.  CONN. 

That  the  establishment  of  the  County  Superintend¬ 
ency  affords  a  means  of  getting  forward,  and  creates  a 
condition  favorable  to  the  highest  success  of  our 
schools,  can  not  be  questioned.  While  every  man  of 
practical  business  experience  is  prompt  to  admit  the 
necessity  of  supervision  in  most  ordinary  business  af¬ 
fairs,  it  took  a  vast  deal  of  argument  to  show  some  per¬ 
sons  that  the  country  schools  required  anything  more 
than  an  able-bodied  teacher  and  a  good  rod.  We  can 
not  fail  to  see  that  a  central  head  is  a  condition  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  most  everything;  and  that  power  which  holds 
the  parts  together,  and  directs  their  movements,  must 
necessarily  belong  to  every  perfect  system. 

As  it  would  take  some  time  to  investigate  and  show 
the  condition  of  the  schools  prior  to  the  law  creating 
the  office  of  Superintendent,  a  slight  retrospect  will  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  our  subject.  It  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  previous  to  the  present  law  giving  us  a  Su. 
perintendent  that  the  schools  were  without  supervision. 
This  is  a  mistake.  I  recollect  teaching  a  short  term  in 
a  district  where  I  felt  the  influence  of  seven  Superin¬ 
tendents.  My  register  showed  that  there  were  nine 
more  besides  these — sixteen  Superintendents  to  one 
school !  These  officious  gentlemen  rarely  ever  met  to 
consult  for  the  general  good,  for  each  one  was  a  self- 
constituted  model  Superintendent  in  himself.  They 
never  got  a  cent  for  their  services,  but  acted  from 
mere  sense  of  duty,  and  because  they  knew  how  (?). 
These  Superintendents  who  were,  as  you  will  under¬ 
stand,  simply  the  patrons  of  the  school,  acting  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other,  made  their  demands  upon  the 
teacher  without  much  consideration,  in  a  spirit  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  unkindness,  reasonable  and  unreasonable. 
Most  of  the  teachers  whose  chief  aim  was  to  get  along 
smoothly  by  pleasing  the  parents  and  pupils,  resorted 
to  the  practice  of  a  great  deal  of  deceit  and  fraud,  det¬ 
rimental  to  the  true  interests  of  the  schools.  This 
could  be  done  during  a  short  term,  and  was  frequently 
done  to  the  great  injury  of  the  schools;  and  the  people 
didn’t  understand  why  it  was  that  the  country  schools 
failed  to  show  that  steady,  uniform  progress  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  city  schools.  There  existed  no  system 
which  any  teacher  felt  obliged  to  follow — no  common 
plan  of  conduct.  The  course  of  study  was  purely  op¬ 
tional  ;  some  of  the  common  branches  were  neglected. 
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In  the  ruder  districts  the  schools  actually  retrograded. 
Occasionally  a  good  farmer,  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
living  in  a  district  controlled  by  a  few  illiterate  and 
quarrelsome  persons,  was  obliged  to  send  his  boy 
to  the  city  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments, 
after  having  misspent  a  half  dozen  years  in  his  own 
district  school.  Like  all  applicants  for  admission  into 
the  graded  schools  of  a  city,  he  is  subjected  to  an  ex¬ 
amination,  the  result  of  which  shows  that  his  average 
scholarship  will  barely  pass  him  into  the  third  year 
grade. 

Here  was  one  of  the  bad  results  of  that  want  of  uni¬ 
formity  and  concerted  action  in  the  management  of  the 
rural  schools,  which,  by  wise  and  judicious  supervision! 
has  found  a  remedy. 

How  was  it  as  to  visiting  the  schools  prior  to  this  law 
giving  us  intelligent  and  skilled  supervision?  The 
rural  school  was  indeed  a  perfect  hermitage,  as  far  as 
its  seclusion  from  visitors  were  concerned;  a  rap  at  the 
school-room  door  was  strange  and  startling  to  the  ears 
of  its  inmates;  the  appearance  of  a  visitor  awakened 
in  the  teacher  only  apprehension  of  trouble,  or  per¬ 
haps  meant  only  to  enquire  after  a  stray  animal.  But 
the  presence  of  visitors  and  the  daily  expectation  of  a 
critical  school  officer  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  teach¬ 
er’s  nerves  (and  to  keep  his  house  in  order)  when  he 
knows  that  his  work  is  certain  to  be  inspected,  re¬ 
ported  and  compared  to  that  of  his  co-laborer — to  be 
credited  with  whatever  is  meritorious — the  deserving 
advanced  to  position  and  better  pay. 

As  now,  so  in  the  past,  most  of  the  schools  are  taught 
by  the  inexperienced — “  ’prentice  hands” — young  men 
(with  suspended  plans)  and  young  ladies  to  whom  the 
employment  is  attractive  and  remunerative,  spend 
their  well-meant  and  often  successful  endeavors  in  teach¬ 
ing  children  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Many  of 
these  change  from  year  to  year,  and  “new  comers”  sup¬ 
ply  the  places  of  those  who  leave  the  ranks.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  pupils  and  parents,  many  of  those  who  thus 
embark  temporarily  in  the  business  of  “keeping” 
school  are  not  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  duty ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  machinery  of  the  school-room 
is  not  always  self-acting.  Teachers,  like  most  persons, 
need  advice,  admonition  and  words  of  cheer ;  therefore, 
supervision  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  farm  or  shop, 
is  a  motor  of  great  power.  But  not  that  supervision 
we  once  had,  which  taught  the  teachers  to  fear  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  some  influential  patron  in  the  district,  and 
encouraged  the  practice  of  fraud  and  deceit,  but  that 
supervision  which  the  law  noio  gives  us  which  looks  to 
the  general  good  and  elevation  of  the  schools,  to  high 
character  and  usefulness. 

The  advantages  gained  by  having  the  county  super¬ 
intendency  will  best  appear  by  showing  what  some  of 
our  most  active  and  efficient  superintendents  have  ac¬ 
complished  within  their  short  term  of  office.  While 
much  that  has  been  attended  to  under  this  system  is 
apparently  a  very  simple  work  and  might  just  as  well 
have  been  attended  to  twenty  years  ago — the  fact  that 
it  was  not  done,  showed  the  imperfection  of  the  old 
law,  in  wanting  its  most  vital  part,  which  is  the  present 
county  superintendency.  They  have  succeeded  in  sys¬ 
tematizing  the  school  work ;  introducing  a  uniformity 
of  text-books,  securing  a  more  regular  attendance,  pre¬ 
serving  the  school  property,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  teachers’  institutes,  awakened  in  the  teachers  and 
trustees  an  interest  and  zeal  in  their  work  never  before 
so  general  and  manifest.  The  objects  and  work  of 
these  institutes  being  such  as  to  render  it  impossible 


for  an  idle  or  incompetent  teacher  to  remain  long  in 
the  schools;  having  for  their  objects  the  cultivation  of 
the  teacher  in  the  philosophy  of  school  teaching;  the 
training  of  the  poorer  teacher  up  to  a  standard  with 
the  best.  The  Superintendent  stands  as  moderator  be¬ 
tween  the  trustee  and  the  teacher;  between  the  pupils 
and  teacher;  and  between  parents  and  teacher.  Conflicts 
of  opinion  will  sometimes  arise  between  the  servant 
and  the  served — the  evidence  in  such  cases  is  now  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  superintendent.  It  is  never  presumable 
that  both  parties  are  always  entirely  in  the  right,  and 
the  ability  to  render  a  decision  to  the  mutual  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  both,  even  so  far  as  imperfect  human  nature 
will  permit,  is  a  rare  possession;  so  rare  is  it  that  its 
attainment  is  not  possible  to  the  unaided  human  mind. 
Help  from  without  is  essential,  and  that  from  without 
which  is  above  I  An  inspiration,  the  result  of  an  humble 
faith  in  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  is  the  great  need. 
The  superintendency  has  many  minor  advantages  which 
I  shall  not  consume  time  to  enumerate.  It  economizes 
time  and  saves  the  athool fund  from  waste  in  many  ways. 
The  old  law  didn’ff^retend  to  any  good.  The  new  law 
has  paid  for  itself  a  hundred  fold.  In  the  single  county 
of  Delaware  the  superintendent  has  saved  from  loss 
enough  of  the  school  fund  to  run  the  schools  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Th*re  is  no  doubt  but  the  frequent  and 
careful  examination  of  Justices’  dockets  and  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  courts  and  all  other  sources  of  school  rev¬ 
enue  more  than  pays  the  current  expenses  of  the  office 
of  superintendent.  One  thing  is  certain,  this  frequent 
inspection  is  an  effectual  means  of  preventing  dishon¬ 
esty.  There  is  no  office  with  duties  so  important  and 
valuable  so  poorly  paid.  '***** 

This  periodical  inspection  of  accounts  and  records  is 
sometimes  distasteful  to  office  holders  and  office  seek¬ 
ers,  therefore  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  in  some 
localities  there  is  hostility  to  the  county  superintend¬ 
ency.  But  a  short  time  ago  one  of  the  political  parties 
had  a  convention  at  Indianapolis.  T  was  surprised  to 
find  among  its  declaration  of  principles  the  following; 

“Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
office  of  county  superintendency,  and  in  favor  of  the 
restoration  of  the  former  law.” 

When  I  considered  that  this  was  a  faction  that 
prided  itself  principally  on  the  things  that  were  “time- 
honored,”  I  “wrapped  the  drapery  of  my  couch  about 
me,  and  lay  down  to  pleasant  dreams.”  Here  they  de¬ 
clare  against  the  school  superintendency  not  because 
the  system  is  a  bad  one,  but  simply  because,  in  a  few 
counties  in  the  State,  the  office  is  not  filled  by  compe¬ 
tent  men.  The  schools  of  any  county  are  much  better 
off  without  a  supeHntendent  than  with  one  who  has  no 
qualifications  for  the  office,  and  who  is  distasteful  to 
the  people.  But  the  objects  to  be  gained  by  super¬ 
vision,  which  are  clearly  inferred  from  the  law,  is  a 
work  beyond  the  reach  of  common  ability;  therefore, 
money  enough  should  be  paid  the  office  to  secure  good 
men  and  talent. 

They  pronounce  the  superintendency  a  failure,  just 
as  though  the  system  was  some  new  and  strange  exper¬ 
iment  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  a  too  credulous  peo¬ 
ple,  when  it  is  simply  an  essential  condition  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  schools.  The  only  question  about  it  is,  are 
we  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  success  ?  The  supervision 
of  the  schools  originated  in  Prussia,  spread  over  several 
other  States  of  Europe,  and  is  now  the  settled  policy  of 
the  States  of  our  own  country  where  it  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed.  I  regard  the  county  superintendency  as  the  right 
arm  of  our  school  system — its  strongest  living  element 
of  power;  the  future  progress  and  development  of  the 
schools  depending  mainly  on  the  wise  exercise  of  its 
functions.  No  more  disastrous  blow  could  be  aimed  at 
the  schools  than  this  one,  directed  at  the  life  of  the  su¬ 
perintendency. 
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The  world  of  humanity  achieves  its  elevation  over 
the  world  of  Nature — the  world  of  mere  brute  force  as 
immanent  in  the  elements,  the  plant  the  animal — by 
means  of  combination.  The  world  of  nature  lies  be¬ 
fore  our  senses  as  a  world  of  infinite  details,  of  infinitely 
manifold  particular  things.  As  a  natural  being,  man 
is  chained  to  this  external  world  of  particulars  by  his 
wants  and  necessities  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
The  world  of  nature,  to  which  man  is  enslaved  by  his 
bodily  wants  and  necessities,  is  a  world  of  selfishness 
and  cruelty  and  suffering.  The  means  of  gratification 
for  body  are  obtained  and  used  at  the  expense  of  an¬ 
other.  The  food,  clothing  and  shelter  of  one  body — 
being  special  individual  things — can  not  serve  in  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  respect  for  another  body. 
The  law  of  natural  things  is  the  law  of  exclusiveness 
and  selfishness ;  when  one  person  gets  them,  all  others 
are  deprived.  That  natural  things — the  mineral,  the 
plant  and  the  animal — should  endure  this  state  of  ex¬ 
istence  is  no  great  calamity  or  occasion  for  humane  pro¬ 
test. 

THEY  DO  NOT  RISE  ABOVE  NATURE, 

and  their  subjection  to  brute  necessity  is  no  tragedy. 
What  if  one  element  encroaches  on  the  province  of 
another?  What  if  oxygen  devours  iron,  or  silicon,  or 
calcium  ?  What  if  the  plant  devours  and  enslaves  all 
inorganic  substances?  And  what,  again,  if  the  animal 
devours  the  plant  and  assimilates  it?  Nay,  even  if  the 
stronger  animal  devours  the  weaker  one,  we  turn  away 
indifferently  from  the  spectacle  of  self-devouring  na¬ 
ture,  for  we  know  that  there  is  no  violation  of  inherent 
rights,  and  nothing  essential  that  goes  down.  It  is  only 
the  realm  of  Kronos.  Saturn  devours  his  own  offspring. 
What  time  produces  in  the  cycles  of  nature,  the  same, 
time  destroys. 

But  it  is  essentially  a  different  spectacle  to  behold 
the  incarnation  of  a  deathless,  immortal  being.  Man 
— a  being  who  can  say  “I  am,”  who  possesses  conscious¬ 
ness  or  inherent  universality  in  his  individuality — is 
immortal.  The  lowest  type  of  humanity,  the  most  in¬ 
fantile  humanity,  wakes  daily  to  a  consciousness  of 
self — to  a  knowledge  of  itself  as  a  special  person,  dis¬ 
tinct  and  essentially  independent  from  all  else  in  the 
universe.  At  the  same  time  this  human  consciousness 
knows  its  generic  or  universal  nature;  it  can  freely 
direct  itself;  it  is  spontaneous  and  can  originate  its 
own  limitations.  In  a  word,  it  knows  itself  as  an  infin¬ 
ite  possibility,  and  as  not  a  mere  dead  result  of  exter¬ 
nal  conditions. 

Here  we  have  materials  for  the 

GRANDEST  OF  TRAGEDIES  I 

A  pure  generic  being — the  possibility  of  all — incarnated 
in  a  special  body,  made  a  special  limited  experience  in 
a  world  of  time,wherein  one  being  rudely  jostles  another. 


and  overwhelming  violence  subdues  in  turn  every  indi. 
vidual  thing. 

Man  as  an  animal  is  at  a  terrible  disadvantage — with¬ 
out  instinct  to  guide  him,  without  natural  clothing,  with¬ 
out  natural  means  of  procuring  his  proper  food.  At 
first  sight,  the  production  of  a  natural  being  so  frail,  and 
with  no  horns,  fangs  or  sharp  claws  wherewith  to  defend 
itself,  and  no  fleet  limbs  or  wings  wherewith  to  escape 
by  flight,  such  a  production  would  seem  to  be  destined 
to  the  speediest  end.  Old  Kronos  would  devour  at  one 
fell  swoop  such  a  bantling.  But  the  genus  homo  coming 
into  the  world  in  this  questionable  shape,  is  as  imperish¬ 
able  in  essence  as  old  Kronos  himself.  He  can  strug¬ 
gle  successfully  against  the  ravages  of  time,  and  turn 
all  the  violence  of  nature  against  itself — making  over 
the  natural  world  into  use  and  beauty.  The  natural 
forces  that,  before  the  advent  of  man,  only  jousted  in 
the  giant  struggle  of  their  tournaments  against  each 
other,  playing  only  at  destruction,  are  made  by  man  to 
work  and  build.  They  shall  construct  and  not  simply 
destroy.  For  the  law  of  spirit  is  harmony  and  not  mere 
contention.  All  spiritual  struggle  must  have  reconcilia¬ 
tion  for  its  object.  Recognition  is  the  highest  law  of 
spirit.  The  equal  shall  look  in  the  face  of  equal,  and 
through  mutual  recognstion  each  shall  reinforce  the 
other.  Thus  each  is  doubly  strong,  strong  in  himself 
and  strong  in  his  friend.  W ere  equals  to  contend,  one 
would  reduce  the  other  to  a  nulity,  and  the  net  result 
of  both  would  be  zero. 

In  this  law  of  recognition,  wherein  the  truly  positive 
results  of  the  world  are  achieved,  we  have  the  key  to 
the  principle  of  combination,  and  the  solution  of  spirit¬ 
ual  might  in  the  universe. 

COMBINATION  IS  THE  GREAT  PRINCIPLE 

of  spirit,  and  its  forms  are  numerous  in  the  practical 
world,  and  in  the  theoretical  world  as  well.  By  com¬ 
bination  into  society,  man  is  enabled  to  conquer  nature. 
The  aggregate  of  individuals  can  achieve  a  victory  where 
a  multitude  of  single  attacks  have  failed.  The  institu¬ 
tion  of  civil  society  is  the  first  form  of  the  living  miracle 
of  combination  For,  compared  with  nature  and  natural 
laws,  the  results  of  society  are  indeed  miraculous.  What 
could  be  more  wonderful  at  first  sight  than  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  transmute  the  selfish  process  of  gratifying  animal 
wants  into  a  spiritual  process  wherein  the  selfishness  is 
well  nigh  sifted  out,  or  transmuted  into  generous  service 
of  others,  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  lift  man  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  pinching  hand  of  necessity  that  he  never 
trembles  with  dread  of  want?  Yet  this  result,  miracu¬ 
lous  as  it  may  seem  when  first  propounded,  is  the  actual 
result  of  the  human  combination  in  civil  society  and 
the  family. 

By  division  of  labor  each  individual  is  set  to  work, 
not  directly  for  his  own  gratification,  but  directly  for 
society.  What  the  laborer  produces  must  go  to  the 
market  and  be  sold  to  others.  What  the  laborer  needs 
himself  must  be  obtained  in  the  market  from  others. 
Thus  he  serves  society  and  gives  it  all  he  has,  and  re¬ 
ceives  as  a  gift  from  society  his  own  support  in  return. 
Thus  each  individual  is  engaged  in  serving  others,  and 
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not  as  a  slave  toils  for  his  master;  for,  although  even 
that  is  a  higher  mediation  than  the  brutal  savage  state 
wherein  man  seizes  directly  his  own  subsistence  just  as 
the  animal  does,  yet  there  remains  in  it  a  deep  slight 
done  to  the  spiritual  essence  of  man.  In  civil  society 
each  man  toils  for  his  fellow-men,  and  receives  his  re¬ 
cognition  therefor  in  the  symbol  of  social  obligation, 
which  is  money. 

MONET  IS  UNIVERSAL  SOLVENT 

of  property,  and  with  it  the  laborer  makes  his  demand 
upon  the  fund  of  labor  collected  by  society,  and  receives 
the  satisfaction  desired.  Thus,  in  civil  society  each 
man  reaps  the  result  of  the  united  effort  of  the  entire 
community.  For  the  wages  of  his  day's  work  he  ob¬ 
tains  his  share  of  any  or  all  the  productions  that  hu¬ 
man  labor  has  wrought — not  only  in  his  own  town  or 
village,  but  he  shares  the  labor  of  the  world.  The 
cotton,  silk  and  linen,  the  furs,  the  leather,  the  coal, 
wood  and  iron,  the  fruits  and  spices,  wheat  and  corn, 
tea  and  coffee,  medicines,  and  whatever  may  go  to  feed 
and  clothe,  protect  and  shelter  man,  comes  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  again  distributed  to 
every  habitation  of  man,  so  that  each  shares  in  all,  and 
all  are  assisted  by  each !  So  far  as  form  is  concerned 
the  animal  semblance  has  dropped  away,  and  even  the 
most  avaricious  and  grasping  of  our  human  fellows 
clothes  his  endeavors  with  the  appearance  of  the  most 
devoted  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  neighbors  and 
for  society  in  general.  In  proportion  to  the  perfection 
of  the  institution  of  civil  society  this  direct  serving  of 
others  becomes  more  genuine  and  cultivates  with 
greater  effect  the  human  sentiments  of  the  individual 
and  binds  him  closer  to  the  general  mass. 

The  institution  of  property  is  another  phase  of  the 
same  elevation  from  the  animal  to  the  spiritual.  A 
thing  becomes  property  not  merely  by  the  act  of  taking 
possession.  It  is  essential  that  there  shall  be  recogni¬ 
tion  of  that  possession  on  the  part  of  society  before  it 
becomes  property.  Hence,  property  is  conventional, 
depending  upon  the  act  of  man’s  will,  notan  individual 
will,  but  the  combined  will  of  the  community. 

It  is  clear  that  all  the  bodily  wants  of  man — depend¬ 
ing,  as  they  do,  upon  the  ownership  of  property  for 
their  satisfaction — are  thus  elevated  and  spiritualized 
by  the  institutions  of  the  society.  They  are  no  longer 
mere  immediate  appetites,  like  animal  wants,  but  they 
are  converted  into  the  instruments  of  realizing  man’s 
spiritual  being;  he  is  forced  by  hunger  and  cold  to 
combine  with  his  fellow-men,  and  to  form  a  commun¬ 
ity  in  which  he  is  to  respect  their  recognition  far  more 
than  he  respects  his  animal  impulses  and  desires. 
Thus,  too,  the  institution  of  the  family  lifts  man  above 
mere  sexual  passion,  and  makes  him  in  that  respect  a 
spiritual  or  rational  being — the  opposite  of  a  merely 
natural  being. 

CIVIL  SOCIETY  IS  ORGANIZED 

for  the  realization  of  man’s  existence  as  a  property 
owner,  so  that  he  shall  be  a  universal  or  rational 
essence,  and  not  a  mere  individual  animal,  dependent 
upon  the  narrow  locality  in  which  he  lives,  and  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  his  unaided  might,  for  his 
physical  life. 

But  this  species  of  combination,  although  miraculous 
and  indeed  supernatural  in  its  constitution,  is  only  the 
substrata  and  foundation  of  the  spiritual  edifice  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Upon  this  singular  basis,  designed  for  the  me¬ 
diation  of  man’s  appetites,  and  the  elevation  of  the  forms 
of  their  gratification  into  forms  of  disinterested  service 
of  the  general  good,  arise  three  more  adequate  reliza- 


tions  of  the  spiritual  essence.of  man.  These  are  religion 
and  philosophy.  Let  us  fix  upon  these  for  the  theme 
of  the  oocasion. 

As  we  have  found  combination  to  be  the  principle 
that  underlies  civil  society,  so  again  we  meet  with  it  in 
the  more  purely  spiritual  realms  of  art,  religion  and 
philosophy.  While  in  society  it  is  of  a  more  literal  and 
prosaic  order,  in  the  three  higher  realms  named,  it  is 
transfigured  and  universal  in  its  scope  and  bearing. 

Thus  in  art,  which  portrays  in  a  material  form  for  the 
sense  perception,  some  phase  of  the  infinite  or  rational, 
there  is  the  combination  called  “  the  organic  unity” — 
a  combination  of  all  the  parts  and  elements  so  as  to 
harmoniously  reflect  the  central  theme.  The  three 
principles  relating  to  the  matter  of  art  and  its  dispo- 
tions  are 

REGULARITY,  SYMMETRY  AND  HARMONY. 

Regularity  is  the  sensuous  presentation  of  identity 
indifference — repetition  of  the  self  same  in  a  rhythmic 
form,  a  type  or  adumbration  of  the  self-reflection  or 
recognition  which  characterizes  spirit.  Symmetry, 
however,  is  an  appearance  of  identity  peering  through 
a  deeper  difference.  Here  there  is  no  longer  simple 
repetition  of  the  same,  but  rather  a  correspondence  of 
one  to  another.  Harmony  again  presents  identity  and 
difference  in  a  still  profounder  union,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  a  still  more  adequate  portrayal  of  the  spirit. 
In  harmony  every  part  reflects  one  indwelling  spirit, 
but  without  mere  repetition,  without  mere  symmetry. 
Each  part  or  member  takes  on  an  independent  form  of 
its  own,  which,  however,  is  in  profound  unity  with  all 
the  rest.  The  human  form  divine  illustrates  harmony. 
One  feature  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  other  nor  simply 
a  symmetrical  counterpart,  but  is  in  a  deeper  unity,  a 
harmony  with  the  other  features,  so  that  proportion 
requires  just  this  and  will*  permit  nothing  else  in  the 
perfect  form.  In  Egppt  and  the  Orient,  in  Central 
America  and  Peru,  where  the  art  instinct  has  not  yet 
transcended  the  conception  of  symmetry,  we  behold 
everywhere  an  attempt  to  correct  the  human  form 
whose  principle  of  beauty  they  cannot  penetrate,  by 
adding  features  or  limbs  so  as  to  make  the  symmetrical. 
For  example  it  is  symmetrical  to  have  the  face  on  both 
sides  of  the  head — front  and  back — to  have  four  arms, 
etc.  They  accordingly  make  their  images  of  the  gods 
symmetrical  or  perfect  in  their  conception,  by  such  ad¬ 
ditions.  A  lower  type  of  savage  conceives  regularity  to 
be  the  highest  type,  and  he  tattooes  his  face  and  limbs 
by  cutting  deep  gashes  at  regular  intervals,  and  wears 
rings  and  ornaments  fashioned  on  the  principle  of  reg¬ 
ularity  or  repetition.  It  was  the  Greek  who  first  con¬ 
ceived  the  principle  of  beauty  as  harmony,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  in  Greece  the  nude  human  form  first  becomes 
beautiful  in  art  But  throughout  the  wide  kingdom 
of  art,  even  in  its  lowest  form,  there  is  felt  a  thrill  of 
recognition  at  the  spectacle  of  a  material  form  disposed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  some  de^p, 

UNUTTERABLE,  SPIRITUAL  FACT. 

The  simple  monotony  of  regularity  which  the  savage 
enjoys  in  his  string  of  beads,  portrays  the  simple 
rhythm  of  consciousness  which  is  a  ceaseless  throbbing 
to  and  fro  from  subject  to  object — from  certainly  of  self 
in  the  contemplation  of  some  object.  A  more  culti¬ 
vated  grade  of  spirit  wearies  of  simple  repetition,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  risen  above  the  stage  of  simple  wonder  at 
the  eternal  world,  and  has  penetrated  its  essence  and 
knows  the  shifting  surfaces  of  things  to  move  according 
to  proportion,  or  harmony  measured  by  an  invisible 
law.  It  can  find  delight  only  in  art  that  portrays  such 
deeper  principle. 

But  the  first  principle  requisite  for  the  production 
and  the  appreciation  of  art  is  the  ability  to  combine 
the  fragments  into  a  whole.  Sundered  from  the  or- 
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ganic  unity  the  parts  are  no  longer  beautiful;  they 
are  only  prose  realities.  The  spectator  who  looks  at 
the  work,  and  is  occupied  only  with  the  details  here 
and  there,  does  not  see  the  work  of  art.  He  sees  mat¬ 
ter  and  things,  but  not  beauty.  In  the  presence  of  the 
Parthenon,  or  St.  Peter,  he  sees  only  adaptation  to 
finite  uses;  in  the  presence  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere 
he  sees  only  an  immodest  youth;  Beethoven’s  sym¬ 
phonies  only  confuse  him  with  multifarious  sound ;  a 
fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  seems  a  wild 
freak  of  fancy. 

The  appreciation  of  art  requires  culture  in  seizing 
motives  and  in  combining  them  into  a  whole.  How 
disappointed  we  feel  when  some  unsympathetic  writer 
describes  for  us  the  work  of  a  great  master,  and  applies 
to  it  his  petty  standards,  praising  this  insignificant 
feature  and  condemning  that,  but  never  intimating  to 
us  the  thought  of  a  grand  whole. 

The  highest  realization  of  art  reaches  a  portrayal  of 
the 

INFINITE  IN  THE  FINITE. 

It  is  addressed  to  man  through  his  sense-perception.  It 
is  less  adequate  than  the  presentation  of  the  rational  to 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  and  the  conceptive  faculty. 
Religion,  therefore,  takes  precedence  of  art  in  the  scale 
of  spiritual  institutions.  By  religion  the  divine  ideal 
is  revealed  to  man  for  his  spiritual  perfection.  Elevated 
far  above  the  secular  world  wherein  man  exists  as  a 
being  of  physical  wants  and  desires,  and  as  occupied 
with  finite  ends,  religion  appeals  to  his  heart  and  con¬ 
ceptive  faculty,  and  reveals  to  him  an  ideal  of  infinite 
perfection,  supernatural,  supersensuous — an  absolute 
person,  loving  man  as  a  person,  and  drawing  man  up  to 
find  bis  substance  in  the  purely  spiritual.  It  offers  an 
infinite  freedom — utter  emancipation  from  the  finite 
and  its  contradictions.  Two  acts  go  with  religion,  as 
the  proper  work  of  the  devotee.  These  acts  are  wor¬ 
ship  and  sacrifice.  Worship  is  the  expression  of  utter 
abandonment  of  all  thought  or  concern  with  the  finite, 
and  a  concentration  upon  the  infinite  and  eternal,  in 
whom  it  recognizes  its  true  being.  Sacrifice  is  thelact 
of  renouncing  one’s  personal  interest  in  the  things  of 
the  world — yielding  up  the  secular  for  the  sake  of  the 
divine.  Worship  is  the  act  or  the  intellect  negating 
the  finite  and  secular;  sacrifice  the  negative  act  of  the 
will.  Worship  becomes  more  real  and  intense  with  the 
progress  of  mankind  out  of  the  lower  phases  of  religion 
and  into  the  highest  of  Christian  form  of  it.  Sacrifice, 
on  the  contrary,  plays  the  greatest  role  in  the  earlier 
and  more  rudimentary  forms  of  religion.  The  infantile 
human  consciousness,  looking  up  to  the  divine  ideal  so 
far  off,  feels  that  it  must  renounce  in  the  most  real  and 
terribly  earnest  manner  the  secular  world ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  lays  life  itself  on  the  altar  and  offers  human 
sacrifice.  It  rejoices  in  death  when  it  feels  that  it  pro¬ 
pitiates  deity  by  such  self-abnegation.  With  the  higher 
faiths  sacrifice  drops  away  and  becomes  more  typical  or 
ceremonial;  it  is  finally  a  mere  symbol  as  a  formal  act, 
but  the  essence  of  its  spirit  penetrates  the  character  and 
makes  the  devoted  life  center  all  on  the  achievement 
of  a  rational  end,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  ease  and 
pleasure. 

RELIGION  REVEALS  THE  DIVINE. 

A  manifestation  is  merely  an  appearance,  or  “  show.” 
A  revelation  is  more  than  an  appearance;  it  involves 
the  appearance  and  its  negative  removal  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  action  of  the  creative  act.  For  the  divine  re¬ 
veals  itself  in  the  world  not  only  by  bringing  into  being 
the  finite  existences,  but  also  by  annulling  them.  They 
originate  and  decay.  While  art  portrays  the  divine  in 
its  reflection  by  matter  brought  into  harmony  with  it, 
religion  portrays  the  divine  in  its  completed  action — 
its  creation  and  destruction  of  the  finite.  The  lowest 
forms  of  religion  possess  this  feature  equally  with  the 


highest.  They  all  present  the  negation  of  the  world  as 
well  as  its  creation.  Spirit  can  not  be  truly  self-exist¬ 
ence  unless  it  contains  the  possibility  of  absolute  eleva¬ 
tion  above  the  world  and  all  it  contains.  It  must  be 
immortal,  free  and  personal.  Religion  offers  utter 
emancipation  from  time  and  space. 

(  To  he  continued.) 


RULES  FOR  STUDY. 

1.  Take  a  deep  interest  in  what  you  study. 

2.  Give  your  entire  attention  to  the  subject. 

S.  Read  carefully  once,  but  think  often. 

4.  Master  each  step  as  you  go. 

5.  Think  vigorously,  clearly  and  connectedly. 

6.  Let  study,  recreation  and  rest  be  duly  mixed. 

7.  Study  systematically,  both  as  to  time  and  method. 

8.  Apply  what  you  learn. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  keep  these  rules  before 
him  until  their  observance  becomes  a  life  habit.  Right 
habits  of  study  are  vastly  more  important  than  the 
knoweledge  acquired.  How  to  learn,  is  the  important 
lesson  to  be  mastered  by  the  young. 

Teachers  may  safely  place  these  rulesover  their  desks, 
and  train  their  pupils  into  the  habit  of  observing  them  ; 
school  life  will  then  mean  more  than  the  knowledge  of 
a  few  branches — it  will  fit  for  a  real  life. 


^ dttcuiiandl  ^titclliqen  cb. 

We  desire  to  give,  as  fully  as  our  space  will  allow,  the  latest 
educational  news,  and  hope  our  friends  will  afford  us  the 
necessary  information.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  all 
meetings  of  an  educational  character,  together  with  changes  of 
school  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received. 


- Our  old  friend,  Wm.  M.  Craig,  formerly  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  takes  the  superintendency  of  the  Rockville 
schools. 

- W.  R.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  in  Switzerland  county,  vice  F.  M.  Griffith 
resigned. 

- It  has  been  estimated  that  four  hundred  new 

students  will  be  admitted  to  the  various  departments 
of  Yale  this  fall. 

- J.  E.  Mathews  has  resigned  the  Superintendency 

of  Tippecanoe  county,  to  accept  the  principalship  of 
one  of  the  Lafayette  public  schools. 

- John  Hancock,  one  of  the  ablest  superintend¬ 
ents  in  the  country,  leaves  the  Cincinnati  public  schools, 
and  accepts  the  superintendency  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio, 
schools. 

_ j.  K.  Watts  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of 

the  public  schools  of  Elkhart  to  accept  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  city  of  Logansport  schools— salary,  $1,800. 
J.  M.  Strasburg  succeeds  Mr.  W.  at  a  salary  of  $1,400. 

_ Harrison  County — The  Harrison  County  Institute 

was  held  at  Bedford,  August  31st  to  September  4th.  J. 
H.  Madden,  J.  P.  Funk,  and  B.  S.  J.  Boyers,  instruct¬ 
ors.  -O.  f.  LEMMON,  Co.  Sup't. 
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- Geo.  W.  Puterbaugh  enters  now  upon  his  fourth 

year  as  superintendent  of  Greenfield  schools.  Mr.  L. 
0.  Harris  takes  charge  of  the  Lewisville  schools. 
Charles  Hewitt  remains  in  charge  of  the  Knightstown 
schools. 

- A  large  number  of  County  Institutes  have  passed 

suitable  resolutions  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Super¬ 
intendent  Hopkins.  Many  of  these  resolutions  have 
been  sent  to  us  for  publication,  but  we  can  not  possibly 
find  room  for  them.  Our  friends  will  therefore  excuse 
us  for  not  publishing  any,  because  we  can  not  publish 
all. 

- The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association,  at 

its  recent  annual  meeting,  voted  by  a  very  large  ma¬ 
jority  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  State  law  which  pro¬ 
hibits  corporal  punishment  in  schools.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  vote  was  not  intended  as  an  approval 
of  corporal  punishment,  but  as  an  expression  of  the 
teachers’  opinion  that  it  might  in  extreme  cases  be 
necessary;  and  that,  in  any  event,  the  existence  of 
such  a  law  was  an  unjust  imputation  upon  the  great 
body  of  them,  as  if  they  were  so  addicted  to  the  prac 
tice  of  hogging  that  nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law  could  restrain  them.  Several  speakers  who 
advocated  the  repeal,  expressed  themselves  strongly 
against  the  corporal  punishment. 

- In  addition  to  the  sixty  Chinese  students,  who 

are  now  supported  by  their  government,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut,  thirty  more  are  expected  in  the 
course  of  the  next  week  or  two.  Those  who  are  already 
here  are  said  to  have  made  quite  remarkable  progress, 
and  two  of  them  have  just  been  admitted  to  the  Shef¬ 
field  Scientific  School,  after  passing  a  highly  creditable 
examination.  On  arriving  here,  the  students  are 
placed  two  by  two  in  cultivated  families,  where  their 
first  aim  is  the  mastery  of  our  language.  They  are  all 
under  strict  supervision,  and  every  year  spend  from 
two  to  four  weeks  each  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Chinese  Educational  Commission,  in  Hartford,  where 
they  are  carefully  examined  as  to  their  habits  snd 
progress.  They  reside  in  some  twenty  or  thirty  differ¬ 
ent  towns  and  are  everywhere  favorities. 

- Messrs.  Shortridge  and  Brown  : — Our  institute 

which  has  just  closed,  has  been  one  of  the  best  ever 
held  in  Wayne  County.  This  is  not  my  judgment 
only,  for  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge  impartially, 
but  that  of  the  teachers,  cheerfully  and  unanimously 
expressed.  The  number  of  members  enrolled,  138. 
Average  daily  attendance,  over  100, 

The  instructors  were  Wm.  M.  Jackson  and  James 
McNeill,  of  Richmond;  W.  W.  White,  of  Dublin; 
Geo.  W.  Huflford,  of  New  Castle;  Geo.  W.  Thompson, 
of  Lebanon,  Ohio ;  Drs.  C.  N.  Blount  and  J.  M.  Thurs¬ 
ton,  and  T.  C.  Smith,  County  Superintendent,  of  Hag¬ 
erstown  ;  and  J.  R.  Hall,  of  Cambridge  City ;  others 
rendered  valuable  assistance.  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Jackson, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Thurston  and  Prof.  John  M.  Bloss,  of  New 
Albany,  lectured  before  the  institute  at  evening  ses¬ 
sions.  The  institute  was  held  five  days,  beginning 


August  24th.  The  cost  of  the  institute  I  do  not  yet 
know  certainly,  but  think  it  is  about  $125. 

Very  truly, 

T.  C.  SMITH. 

- We  have  received  quite  an  extended  report  of 

the  Teachers’  Institute  held  at  Noblesville  from  August 
24  to  28.  We  have  room  for  the  following  gleanings 
therefrom : 

The  Institute  enrolled  150  members,  with  125  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance.  The  work  of  the  first  day  was 
begun  promptly  at  9  o’clock;  teachers  were  present  and 
no  time  was  lost  in  organizing,  and  three  excellent 
exercises  were  given  before  noon.  Each  day  after  was 
devoted  to  active,  earnest  labor  by  both  instructors  and 
attending  teachers.  The  exercises  of  the  Institute 
were  so  arranged  that  all  the  branches  taught  in  our 
District  Schools  were  presented  in  special  manner  and 
given  due  prominence.  Much  credit  is  due  Superin¬ 
tendent  J.  S.  Losey  for  the  successful  manner  in  which 
he  caused  his  teachers  to  attend,  and  for  the  great 
amount  of  important  work  he  crowded  into  five  days 
of  Institute.  Among  the  instructors  present  were  Eli 
F.  Brown,  of  Purdue  University;  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown  and 
Geo.  H.  Bass,  of  Indianapolis ;  B.  F.  Owens,  of  Clear 
Spring;  J.  W.  Hopkins,  of  Kokomo;  who,  together 
with  several  of  the  leading  teachers  of  Hamilton  Co., 
kept  the  platform  occupied  both  day  and  evening  with 
excellent  practical  exercises.  Altogether  the  Insti¬ 
tute  was  a  grand  success. 


- Putnam  County — The  Institute  for  1874  was  held 

in  Greencastle  beginning  August  24th,  and  continued 
in  session  five  days.  The  enrollment  was  154,  and  the 
daily  attendance  over  100.  There  were  115  normal 
teachers  in  attendance.  Besides  the  discussions  on  the 
common  school  branches,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
school  management,  instructions  were  given  in  draw¬ 
ing,  phonetics,  and  the  use  of  school  apparatus.  Sev¬ 
eral  experienced  Institute  workers  were  in  attendance. 
Much  of  the  work  was  well  done  by  teachers  of  the 
county.  Resolutions  in  memory  of  the  late  Superin¬ 
tendent  Hopkins  were  adopted,  and  also  in  favor  of 
county  superintendency,  and  of  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  provision  of  the  law  requiring  attendance  at  town¬ 
ship  Institute,  and  opposed  to  any  present  changes  in 
the  schosl  law.  A  course  of  study  was  adopted  last 
year,  and  will  be  used  this.  Text  books  have  been 
adopted  on  all  the  branches  except  one.  Monthly  re¬ 
ports  of  the  school  to  the  Superintendent  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  work  is  progressing,  and  many  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  need  of  a  superintendent.  The  Educationist 
is  gradually  gaining  circulation  among  the  teachers. 

J.  R.  GORDON. 


- The  Monroe  County  Institute  was  held  last  week 

from  the  7th  to  the  12th  inst.  The  main  object  was 
improvement,  so  to  help  our  young  teachers  that  they 
might  know  more  and  teach  better  than  before.  The  sec¬ 
ond  and  only  remaining  object  was  to  interest  them, 
that  they  would  go  home  pleased  both  with  themselves 
and  with  the  Institute,  and  therefore  resolved  to  attend 
the  next.  In  both  these  objects  we  succeeded  admir- 
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ably.  Next  year’s  Institute  will  not  need  one-half  the  then  read  an  excellent  paper  on  “  Moral  vs,  the  Mental 
coaxing  and  spurring  that  were  expended  on  this.  Training  of  Children,”  the  paper  was  discussed,  Mr. 

After  the  materials  were  got  together,  the  internal  Lynn  quoting  the  statement  that  “Crime  has  increased 
management,  especially  that  of  the  time-table,  was  300  per  cent.,  while  public  education  has  only  increased 
surrendered  to  younger  but  not  less  experienced  hands.  128  per  cent.  After  a  recess  the  question  “  How  shall 
Profs.  Hop,  Wilson  and  Houghton  were  the  chief  in-  the  teachers  best  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  patrons,’ 
structors.  These,  with  Mr.  Ogg,  late  Superintendent  was  well  discussed.  The  Association  then  adjourned 
of  the  Ellettsville  Graded  Schools,  gave  daily  lessons  till  2  P.  M. 


in  the  practical  work  of  the  school-room.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  University  gave  us  both  short  ad* 


Afternoon  Session. 

Vice  President  McCanley  in  the  chair.  The  Asso- 


dresses  in  the  Institute  room  and  valuable  night  lec-  elation  was  entertained  by  a  most  able  paper  on  “  Pub- 


tures  in  the  University  Chapel. 


lie  Sentiment,”  by  Mr.  Young,  after  which  the  Associ- 


The  Institute  was  also  favored  with  exercises  and  an  ation  proceeded  to  irregular  business.  After  a  warm 
interesting  lecture  on  Physiology  by  Prof.  R.  T.  Brown,  debate  on  a  resolution  concerning  the  reporting  of 


of  your  city. 


visits  to  schools  of  public  journals,  by  County  Superin- 


I  got  a  lesson  apiece  from  as  many  as  I  could  of  the  tendents,  Mr.  Lynn  read  a  paper  on  “  Practical  Educa- 
teachers,  pupils  themselves  calling  out  each  on  his  own  tion,”  holding  that  mental  discipline  is  the  highest 
specialty  or  most  favorite  study.  Next  year  these  will  type  of  practical  education.  After  recess  and  music 
each  do  better,  and  still  better  in  each  succeeding  year.  Mr.  Young  read  a  tribute  to  our  late  State  Superinten- 
And  doubtless  others  also  will  from  year  to  year  begin  dent,  Mr.  Hopkins.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a 
to  take  a  part ;  thus  the  Institute  will,  I  hope,  in  a  few  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  on  the 


years,  be  self-manned  and  self-sustaining. 


death  of  Superintendent  Hopkins.  After  the  respects 


Dr.  Nutt  made  the  opening  address.  And  thus  the  of  the  critics  the  Association  adjourned  till  7:30  P.  M., 
State  University  was  brought  into  recognized  relation-  when  Prof.  Ridpath,  of  Asbury  University,  gave  an 
ship  with  every  District  School  in  the  State.  May  the  interesting  lecture  on  “  The  Subordination  of  Force.” 
cooperation  between  the  head  and  the  members  in-  o  t  j  ivr  ■  9  t  t. 


crease  until  each  shall  be  to  the  other  both  helper  and 
helped. 


Saturday  Morning,  September  5th. 

Vice  President  McCanley  occupied  the  chair.  After 


The  District  Schools  of  Monroe  are  in  a  low  and  rude  fbe  opening  exercises  the  Association  proceeded  to 
condition.  The  Professors  in  the  State  University  miscellaneous  business.  The  reports  of  the  committees 
have  hitherto  known  little  or  nothing  about  them ;  but  were  read  and  adopted.  Prof.  Ridpath  then  gave  an 
this  Institute  work  is  doing  much  to  bring  about  a  instructive  lesson  on  “  Historical  Diagraming,”  intro- 
mutual  and  most  healthful  acquaintance  and  to  elevate  ducing  Lyman’s  Historical  Charts.  By  request  of  the 
the  schools  by  the  instrhetion  and  encouragement  of  Vice  President  Mr.  McBrown  took  the  chair  while  Mr. 
young  teachers.  I  think  thei’e  has  hardly  been  a  more  McCanley  read  a  paper  on  “Our  Work;”  there  not 
profitable  Institute  this  year  in  the  State,  and  I  am  being  time  to  discuss  the  paper,  the  Committee  to  draft 
sure  there  has  not  been  as  cheap  a  one.  The  members  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Supt.  Hopkins  reported 
paid  no  entrance  fee  and  nothing  for  night-lectures,  as  follows ; 


The  only  cost  to  them  was  for  board.  The  statutory  1st.  Whereas,  It  has  seemed  good  in  the  sight  of 
bonus  of  $50  well  met  all  the  other  expenses.  our  Heavenly  Father  toxall  to  his  reward  the  Hon.  M. 

M.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Sup't.  B.  Hopkins,  the  powerful  advocate  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  teachers’  friend ;  therefore  be  it 

—Ediths  of  the  Educationist  :-I  send  to  you  for  That  we  as  an  Association  of  teachers,  while 

publicatiodKie  following  proceedings  of  the  Fountain  bowing  submissively  to  wisdom  beyond  our  compre- 
County  Te^Rers’  Association:  hension,  and  recognizing  the  magnitude  of  his  works. 

The  Fountain  County  Teachers’  Association  met  in  which  are  felt  in  every  home  in  Indiana,  mourn  the 

.,  u  11  -ij-  i  vr  t  „  rri _ loss  we  have  sustained  and  regret  that  he  has  not  been 

the  school-build, ng,  at  Newtown,  Thursday  evening,  ^  complete  the  work  so  well  begun. 

September  3d.  'The  Association  was  called  to  order  ^d.  That  we  desire  to  join  in  the  general  expression 
by  Vice  President  Lynn.  After  music  Mr.  Brown  led  sympathy  which  is  coming  from  all  our  land  to  the 
in  prayer,  which  was  followed  by  music.  The  welcome  bereaved  family  who  realize  the  loss  of  a  kind  husband 
address  was  then  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Coen  and  aod  indulgent  father. 

responded  to  by  Mr.  W arren  McBroom ;  Vice  President  J,  Fr^zS,  I  Committee. 

McCanley  then  took  the  chair.  The  Committee  on  g  Moffitt,  j 

resolutions,  finance  and  enrollments  were  then  ap- 


publication 
County  Te 


Bei.e  B0D1.ET, 
John  Frazier, 
W.  S.  Moffitt, 


,  ,  .  .  .  1  A*i  The  resolutions  were  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  put 

pointed,  after  which  the  Association  adjourned  until  .  ,,  ,  , .  ,  .  i  <•  au  oa  a  rp.  * 

1  I  1  17  ■  J  •  in  the  educational  journals  of  the  State.  The  Associa- 


nine  o’clock  Friday  morning. 

Friday  Morning,  September  4<A. 


tion  was  then  entertained  by  a  lecture  on  “  Theory  and 
Practice,”  by  Prof.  Ridpath.  A  card  of  thanks  was 


The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Vice  President  unanimously  voted  to  Prof.  Ridpath  for  his  work  that 
McCanley.  After  the  opening  exercise  Mr,  Paul  morning.  The  Association  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
McDonald  read  an  interesting  paper  entitled  “The  The  number  of  members  was  augmented  to  sixty -five. 
Teacher,”  which  was  warmly  discussed.  Miss  Jenne  Charles  f.  taylor,  Ste'y. 
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- Editors  Educationist: — Gentlemen:  I  enclose 

you  card  containing  some  information  concerning  our 
County  Institute,  with  the  following  additional.  Profs. 
W.  Watkins,  of  Dayton  (Ohio)  city  Normal  School  and 
R.  E.  Hunter  of  this  State  were  with  us  every  day ;  we 
had  present  a  daily  average,  actual  teachers,  of  132, 
which  is  three  more  than  we  employ  in  the  schools  of 
the  county.  The  deepest  interest  prevailed  throughout, 
and  the  best  attention  given  to  our  instructors,  who 
gave  our  teachers  entire  satisfaction.  A  noticeable  fea¬ 
ture  was  the  prompt  attendance  and  close  attention, 
our  daily  average  would  be  about  our  continual  pres¬ 
ence.  No  straggling  was  indulged  in.  Prof.  Watkins 
employed  his  time  upon  his  specialties.  Primary  work, 
Geography,  and  school  management.  In  this  work  he 
"is  master  of  the  situation,”  and  deserves  to  be  called 
back  into  our  State  often.  Prof.  Hunter  was  employed 
upon  his  specialties,  Mathematical  Geography,  History, 
and  Arithmetic.  His  work  gave  us  entire  satisfaction, 
and  he  sustained  with  us  the  deserved  reputation  he 
has  elsewhere  as  an  Institute  worker.  Messrs.  Thorp, 
Lawrence,  Gilleland,  and  others  of  our  own  county 
have  the  thanks  of  the  Superintendent  for  valuable 
services  in  making  our  Institute  a  success.  Appropri¬ 
ate  memorial  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  death  of  our 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  were  passed,  and 
a  resolution  sustaining  the  county  superintendency. 
Our  Institute  cost  $125.00,  $75.00  of  which  was  donated 
by  the  village  of  Brownsburg.  No  charge  was  made 
teachers.  dobson,  Co.  Sup’t. 

- Educational  Notes  and  Queries.  A  periodical 

with  the  above  title  will  be  published  as  soon  as  the 
number  of  subscriptions  received  shall  be  sufficient  to 
defray  the  cost  of  publication.  It  is  not  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  existing  school  journals,  but  to  deal 
with  the  details  rather  than  with  generalizations.  It 
will  contain  matter  that  will  interest  all  classes  of 
teachers,  from  those  in  the  primary  schools  to  professors 
in  colleges  and  universities.  The  notes  will  be  upon 
the  different  branches  of  studjr  pursued  in  all  these 
grades  of  schools.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to 
language  notes,  including  provincialisms  and  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  words.  Queries  will  be 
proposed  in  mathematics,  language,  pedagogy,  the 
physical  and  metaphysical  sciences,  history,  etc.,  and 
will  receive  such  answer  as  the  editor  and  his  corres¬ 
pondent  may  be  able  to  give.  Notes,  queries  and 
answers  to  queries  will  be  thankfully  received  from  all 
readers  of  the  journal,  and  answers  may  be  expected 
to  those  ever-recurring  questions  which  institute  in¬ 
structors  are  called  upon  to  answer.  All  criticisms  of 
books  will  be  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  future  editions.  The  intelligent 
reader  will  readily  see  the  extensive  range  that  notes 
and  queries  may  be  made  to  take,  and  thus  render  it 
exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  to  teachers  and  to 
literary  persons  generally.  The  enterprise  has  received 
the  cordial  endorsement  of  journals,  and  subscriptions 
have  already  been  received  from  prominent  teachers 
in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  District  of  Columbia, 


Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri 
and  Kansas.  If  you  are  willing  to  aid  in  starting  such 
a  periodical,  please  send  immediately  your  name  and 
post-office  address  to  W.  D.  Henkle,  Salem,  Ohio> 
stating  number  of  copies  desired,  and  render  what  aid 
you  can  by  securing  subscriptions  from  teachers  and 
other  literary  friends  of  your  acquaintance.  The 
money  need  not  be  sent  until  the  first  number  shall 
be  received. 

Educational  Notes  and  Queries  will  be  a  sixteen-page 
octavo,  exclusive  of  advertisements,  issued  monthly- 
except  in  the  vacation  months  of  July  and  August,  at 
one  dollar  a  year. 

- Rules  and  Regulations  adopted  by  the  Tippe¬ 
canoe  County  Board  op  Education,  September  1,  1874. 

1.  Teachers  shall  be  required  to  be  at  their  respect¬ 
ive  school  rooms  in  the  laorning  sufficiently  early  to 
see  that  the  rooms  are  properly  cleansed  and  comfort¬ 
ably  heated,  at  least  a  half  an  hour  before  the  pre¬ 
scribed  time  for  commencing  school. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  see  that 
the  gates,  doors  of  out-houses,  and  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  of  the  school-house  are  properly  shut  and  fastened 
at  the  close  of  each  day. 

3.  So  far  as  practicable,  the  teacher  shall  confer  with 
parents,  and  endeavor  to  secure  their  co-operation  in 
securing  a  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  pupils. 

4.  Each  teacher  shall  keep  a  record,  showing  the 

attendance,  date  of  admission,  age,  and  name  of  par¬ 
ent  or  guardian  of  each  pupil ;  also  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  enrolled,  average  daily  attendance  and  num¬ 
ber  of  times  tardy.  • 

5.  Teachers  shall,  at  the  Township  Institutes,  make 
monthly  returns  of  their  respective  schools,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  blank  forms  prepared  and  distributed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Trustees. 

6.  Teachers  shall  not  permit  loud  or  boisterous 
talking,  running  about  the  room,  climbing  on  desks,  or 
any  other  disorderly  conduct  or  unnecessary  noise  in 
the  school  room  at  any  time. 

7.  Teachers  shall  prohibit  communicat^n  during 
study  hours. 

8.  All  teachers  shall  make  monthly  reports  to  the 
parents,  of  the  scholarship,  attendance  and  deportment 
of  each  pupil. 

PUPILS. 

1.  Pupils  are  strictly  enjoined  to  avoid  idleness, 
falsehood,  profanity  and  deceit,  and  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  an  orderly  and  decent  manner,  both  in  school 
and  out. 

2.  Any  pupil  who  shall  cut,  deface  or  otherwise  in. 
jure  any  school  house  or  furniture,  or  the  fences,  trees 
or  out-buildings  belonging  thereto,  shall  be  liable  to 
suspension  or  expulsion,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  affixed  by  law. 

3.  All  pupils  must  be  provided  with  the  books, 

slates,  &c.,  required  to  be  used  in  the  class  to  which 
they  belong.  iv.  h.  caulkins.  Co.  Sup't. 
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0ttr  §aah  ^ahle. 

Outlines  of  the  World’s  History  :  Ancient,  Mediaeval 

and  Modern.  By  William  Swinton.  Published  by 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

In  preparing  this  book  the  author  has  assumed  that 
the  proper  aim  of  such  historical  study  as  can  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  high  schools  should  be  to  give  the  learner  a 
general  view  of  human  progress. 

The  book  proposes  to  answer  such  questions  as  the 
following : 

1.  “  What  were  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Persians,  He¬ 
brews,  Latins,  Spaniards,  English,  etc.  ?  What  did  each 
of  these  nations  contribute  to  the  common  stock  of 
civilization  ?” 

2.  “  In  what  forms  did  the  mind  of  the  race  express 
itself :  in  religion,  war,  law-making,  political  organiza¬ 
tion,  literature,  art?" 

3.  What  was  the  actual  life  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves — their  condition  as  regards  political  freedom, 
education,  physical  well-being,  food,  dress,  trade,  soci¬ 
ety,  etc.?  What  were  their  ways  of  thinking,  and  how 
did  these  show  themselves  in  the  manners,  customs, 
and  social  usages  of  the  time? 

4.  What  have  been  the  great  steps  in  human  progress — 
the  discoveries,  social  and  political  changes,  advances 
in  thought  and  skill,  that  have  carried  forward  civili¬ 
zation  and  the  “betterment  of  man's  estate”  (Bacon); 
and  what  is  the  series  of  events  that  has  brought  the 
world  up  to  its  present  standard  of  enlightenment  and 
civilization  ? 

From  the  examination  which  we  have  been  able  to 
give  this  volume,  we  are  favorably  impressed  with  it. 
In  both  its  design  and  execution  it  is  the  best  compen¬ 
dium  of  general  history  for  American  schools  that  we 
have  seen.  Every  high-school  teacher  will  find  it  to 
his  interest  to  examine  this  book. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  next  State 
Teachers’  Association,  as  far  as  completed : 

The  Association  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Decern 
ber  29,  30,  and  31,  1874. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

1.  “Public  Libraries,"  by  Charles  Evans,  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Public  Library. 

2.  “County  Superintendency,”  by  J.  P.  Wickersham* 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania- 

3.  “Phonics — how  to  be  taught,  and  how  far,”  by  L. 
H.  Jones,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School. 

4.  “The  Educating  Power  of  the  Teachers 
Character,”  by  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  Principal  of  the 
Cincinnati  Normal  School. 

5.  “The  Teacher  as  a  Citizen,”  by  George  W.  Hoss, 
of  the  State  University. 

6.  “Illiteracy  and  Crime,’^  by  J.  K.  Waltz,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Schools,  Logansport. 

7.  “Illustrative  Teaching,”  by - . 

8.  “Philosophy  and  Design  of  an  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,”  by - . 

superintendents’  section. 

1.  “A  Superintendent’s  Duty  Toward  Unsuccesful 
Teachers,”  by  T.  J,  Charlton,  Superintendent  Public 
Schools,  Vincennes. 

2.  “In  what  Respects  do  the  Schools  of  the  Rural 
Districts  have  Advantages  over  City  Schools  ?”  by  James 
O’Brien,  Superintendent  of  Laporte  county. 

3.  “Organization  of  the  Country  work,”  by  Frank 
B.  Cassel,  Superintendent  of  Benton  county. 

4.  “Uniformity  of  Nomenclature  in  the  Grades  of 

Public  Schools,  and  how  often  should  promotions  be 
made,”  by - . 

The  programme  is  incomplete,  on  account  of  the  tar¬ 
diness  in  the  responses  from  appointees,  railroad  oflBcials 
and  hotel  proprietors. 

Each  paper  will  be  limited  to  thirty  minutes,  and 
forty  minutes  allowed  for  discussion. 

The  responsibility  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
discussion  will  be  thrown  upon  the  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

It  is  therefore  desired  that  all  persons  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  topics  to  be  presented,  come  to  the  Associ¬ 
ation  prepared  to  discuss  them  and  manifest  their  in¬ 
terest  by  letting»themselves  be  heard  if  an  opportunity 
is  offered. 

It  is  also  desired  that  Superintendents  and  teachers, 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Association,  use  their 
influence  to  secure  a  large  attendance.  There  are 
about  twelve  thousand  teachers  in  the  State,  and 
surely,  one-twelfth  of  that  number  could  make  it  con¬ 
venient  to  attend  the  Association. 

Let  all  make  an  effort  to  eclipse  all  other  associa 
tions  in  numbers.  E.  //.  butler. 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


The  right  is  the  supreme  good,  and  includes  all  other 
good.  In  seeking  and  adhering  to  it,  we  secure  our 
true  and  only  happiness. 


A  Higher  Arithmetic  ;  By  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  L.  L.  D. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  549  and  551  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

This  book  completes  the  series  of  Arithmetics  pub¬ 
lished  by  Appleton  &  Co.  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  there  is  any  general  demand  for  another  “  Higher 
Arithmetic.”  It  may  be  valuable  from  the  fact  that  it 
“completes  a  series,”  if  that  is  worth  anything.  There 
certainly  is  nothing  in  the  book  that  especially  com¬ 
mends  it.  Like  the  numerous  other  publications  of 
this  author,  it  has  average  merit,  which  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  recommendation,  in  view  of  the  large  number 
of  worthless  text  books  that  flood  the  market. 


The  solution  of  all  educational  diflSculties  is  to  find 
really  capable  teachers.  Without  teachers  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  we  can  liope  for  nothing  of  very  great  value. 


No  ONE  has  a  right  perception  of  any  truth  who  has 
not  been  reacted  on  by  it,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  be  its 
martyr. 
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COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

COUNTY.  PLACE.  SUP’t.  DATE. 


Benton.... 

...Oxford . 

....Frank  C.  Cassell... Oct. 

12 

Jay . 

...Liber . 

....S.  K.  Bell . 

19 

Ohio . 

....Rising  Sun.. 

....John  H.  Pate,... 

,...Oct. 

26 

Parke . 

....Peru . 

. E.  C.  Siler . 

....Oct. 

26 

Steuben... 

...Angola . 

....John  W.  Cowen...Nov. 

16 

Knox . 

...Vincennes... 

....E.  B.  Milan . . 

....Dec. 

21 

Announcements. 

We  will  furnish  the  Educationist  and  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal  for  $3.00  a  year. 

Agents  Wanted! — F'or  the  Educationist  in  every 
city,  town  and  school  district.  Liberal  terms  to  active 
agents!  Send  for  premium  list,  terms  and  specimen 
copies,  to  the  editors,  Shortbidge  &  Brown, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Educationist,  and  any  one  of  the  following- 
named  periodicals  will  be  sent  one  year,  for  $1.75: 

1.  The  National  Teacher,  or  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio.  E.  E.  White,  Editor. 

2.  The  National  Normal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  R.  H. 
Holbrook,  Editor. 

3.  Illinois  Schoolmaster,  Normal.  111.  Aaron  Gove 
and  E.  C.  Hewett,  Editors. 

4.  Chicago  Teacher,  Chicago,  J.  Mahony,  Editor. 

5.  Northern  Indiana  Teacher,  South  Bend,  Ind.  H. 
A.  Ford,  Editor. 

The  Indiana  School  J ournal,with  the  Educationist,$2. 

This  arrangement  is  made  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  our  most  active  teachers  who  desire  to  read 
more  than  one  educational  journal.  All  orders  should 
be  sent  to  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist. 

Rosencranz’s  “Science  of  Education,  or  Pedagogics 
as  a  System,”  sent  for  a  club  of  four,  or  for  sale  at  $1  50. 

Address,  Editors  Educationist,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wanted — Twenty  good  teachers  wRnted  in  Fount¬ 
ain  county  this  winter.  Length  of  schools,  five  to  six 
months ;  wages,  $1.80  to  $2.25_  per  day.  Let  teachers 
desiring  a  location  apply  at  once,  in  person  or  by  letter. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG,  Co.  Juft. 

Hillsboro,  Soft.  23,  t8T4. 

A  beautiful  and  correct  photograph  of  Louis  Agassiz 
will  be  presented  to  every  old  subscriber  to  the  Educa¬ 
tionist  who  will  send  us  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber, 
with  the  money  ($1);  or  who  will  renew  his  own  sub- 
scripcion  for  two  years. 

Send  in  your  orders  immediately!  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time,  except  the  April  and  May 
numbers  of  1873  (Nos.  1  and  2  of  Vol.  I). 

A  very  rapid,  safe  and  easy  way  to  make  money,  is 
to  procure  territory  to  introduce  the  latest  useful  in¬ 
vention  that  is  wanted  every  day,  by  every  one,  every¬ 
where,  who  has  a  family,  a  full  sized  Sewing  Machine 
with  Table  and  Treadle  for  only  $10,  that  does  the 
same  work  as  a  Machine  you  would  pay  $80  for,  rapid, 
smooth  and  firm,  make  a  seam  so  strong  the  cloth 
will  tear  before  the  stitches  rip  apart.  Eight  new  at¬ 
tachments  for  all  work  and  the  improved  Button  Hole 
Worker  used  by  us  only.  Agents  only  need  show 
them  in  operation  to  sell  in  every  house  they  enter. 
Thirty  dollars  and  upwards  cleared  daily  by  smart 
agents.  No  such  Machine  was  ever  ofiered  at  any  such 
price.  Thirty-five  thousand  sold  last  year.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  families  use  them.  Demand  increasing 
every  day  where  they  become  known.  Ministers, 
Judges,  Lawyers,  Editors,  Machinists,  Tailors,  &c.,  re¬ 
commend  them  as  perfect.  Rights  given  free  to  first 
applicants.  If  there  is  no  agency  in  your  place,  write 
for  it,  or  buy  a  Machine  for  your  family  or  a  relation ; 
there  is  none  better  or  so  cheap.  Machines  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  .country  on  receipt  of  price,  $10.  Read 
advertisement  beginning  “$60  saved  in  every  family,” 
in  another  part  of  this  paper.  Address  the  Proprietors, 
Robert  J.  Mulligan  &  Co.,  336  Canalstreet,  New  York. 


Every  school  room  should  have  the  Educationist 
School  Mottoes.  Twelve  cards  in  a  set.  Sent  post-paid 
by  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist  upon  receipt  of  85 
cents.  The  following  are  the  mottoes: 

“  Who  does  the  best  he  can,  does  well.” 

“  Better  be  alone  than  in  bad  company.” 

“  Be  slow  to  promise,  quick  to  perform !” 

“  Think,  speak  and  act  the  truth  I” 

“  The  truly  good  are  the  truly  happy !” 

“As  we  sow  so  shall  we  reap  I” 

“  He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well!” 

“Always  ready  I” 

“  I  will  never  be  late  !’* 

“  By  perseverance  we  overcome  difficulties  1” 

Strive  to  please  I  ” 

“  Learn  to  wait  I” 

‘  Dare  to  do  right !” 

“  I  can,  if  I  will !” 

“A  fault  confessed  is  half  mended !” 

These  mottoes  are  a  great  hit,  and  any  one  who  once 
gets  them  would  not  be  without  them. 


Teaching  lays  under  contribution  all  science  and  all 
art  in  working  out  the  grandest  end  that  human  con¬ 
ception  ever  realized — the  perfection  of  the  race. 


The  study  of  literature  nourishes  youth,  entertains 
old  age,  adorns  prosperity,  solaces  adversity;  is  delight¬ 
ful  at  home  and  unattrusive  abroad. 


Two  things  a  man  should  never  be  angry  at — what  he 
can  help  and  what  he  can  not  help. 


School  Teacher! 

You  can  double  your  salary  by  selling  “  The  Continental 
Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,”  evenings,  Saturdays,  and 
during  vacation.  The  book  contains  information  of  great  value  to 
yourself,  your  pupils  and  their  parents. 

For  particulars,  address,  ZEIGLEB  &  MoCURDY, 

8mo6  Cincinnati,  O. 


I  Phrenology, 


Howkto  Ueam  it.  Send*  stamp  for 
Circular,  to  SAnUEU  B.  WEI.L.8, 
389  Broadway,  N.  T. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED.  A  RARE  NEW 
HISTORICAL  WORK: 

SWINTON’S  OUTLINES 

OF 

The  World’s  History. 

Ancient,  Medi.«val,  and  Modern,  with  special  reference  to  the 
History  of  Civilization  and  the  Progress  of  Mankind.  For  use 
in  the  higher  classes  in  Public  Schools,  and  in  High  Schools’ 
Academies,  Seminaries,  &o.  By  William  Swinton,  M.  A.,  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  Condensed  History  of  the  United  States,”  ‘‘  Campaigns 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,”  &c.  With  numerous  single  and 
double  page  maps  and  many  illustrations.  600  pages.  12rao. 
Price  $2.00.  Specimen  Copies  bt  mail  on  receipt  of  $1.00,  if 

DESIRED  FOB  EXAMINATION  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  INTRODUCTION. 

Prof.  Swinton  has  brought  to  the  preparation  of  this  book  three 
rare  advantages:  1.  A  ripe  historical  scholarship,  derived  from 
years  of  special  sfudy ;  2,  ample  experience  in  teaching,  every  par¬ 
agraph  in  the  OUTLINES  having  been  tested  over  and  over  in  the 
class-room;  3,  an  eminent  faculty  for  making  practical  text-books. 
The  publishers  issue  the  work  in  the  best  style  of  the  publishing 
art,  and  have  confidence  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  contributions  ever  offered  to  educational  literature. 


Complete  Algebra. 

(  EOBINSON’S  SHORTER  COURSE  j 

For  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Joseph  Picklin,  Ph  D.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  1  vol.  8vo., 
sheep,  425  pages.  Price  $2.20.  Specimen  Copies  by  mail  to  teach¬ 
ers  on  receipt  of  $1 .26,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to 
introduction. 

This  work  has  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  abounds  in 
new  and  striking  features.  Very  many  of  the  definitions,  rules, 
and  demonstrations  are  entirely  new.  The  arrangement  of  the 
book  differs  from  that  of  any  other  now  before  the  public,  and  the 
whole  work  is  well  graded  and  progressive,  and  in  style  and  typo¬ 
graphy  unsurpassed. 

The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Olllcers  is  also  invited  to 
our  ^ 

NEW  GRADED  READERS; 

THE  LITER^RV  READER; 

NEW  FRENCH  GRAMMAR; 

SPENCERIAN  COPY  BOOKS  AND  CHARTS; 
all  new,  timely,  and  indispensable  adjuncts  of  the  teacher’s  work. 

our  descriptive  CATAEOOUE  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Educational  Series  of  School  and  College  Text-Books, 
and  The  Educational  Reporter,  a  handsome  publication  lull  of 
useful  information,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

For  Circulars,  Specimen  Copies,  or  terms  of  introduction, 
ADDRESS ; 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Or,  EDWARD  COOK, 

Li3  .V  135  State  St..  CHICAGO. 


‘‘The  Coming  Series.” 

MONROE’S 

SERIES  OF 

School  Readers. 


I.  Monroe’s  First  Reader,  -  $0.30 

II.  Monroe’s  Second  Reader,  -  .50 

III.  Monroe’s  Third  Reader,  -  -  .75 

IV.  Monroe’s  Fourth  Reader,  -  i.oo 

V.  Monroe’s  Fifth  Reader,  -  -  1.25 

VI.  Monroe’s  Sixth  Reader,  -  r.50 


By  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

These  books  are  superior  to  any  readers  now  published.  The  Series  is  so 
arranged  that  the  First,  Second,  Tblrd  and  Fifth  Readers 
form  an  Abridgped  Course,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  oi 
ungraded  schools  in  the  smaller  towns. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

PHIEADEEPHIA. 

Address,  CHICAGO  :  33S  Wabash  Avenue, 

P.  S.  BELDEN,  Sup’/. 

F.  D.  NEWBERRY.  Traveling  Agent  for  Indiana. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  COL¬ 
LEGE  LIST. 

Only  list  of  the  kind  published  in  the  United  States  For  AD¬ 
VERTISING  RATES,  send  to 

T.  Z>  KEXwXaOG-G-, 

General  Advertising  Agent  and  Printers’  Supplies,  5  Beekman 
Street.  P.  O.  Box  574(1.  NEW  ^  ORK. 

Bfe^Send  for  Leading  Religious  List. 

Bt^*Send  for  Magazine  and  Weekly  List. 

JJ6^Send  for  Daily  and  Weekly  Local  Papers  for  whole  of  the 
U.  S'.,  or  anv  State  or  County. 

B^^Send  for  choice  Local  papers,— best  papers  of  N.  Y.,  N.  E. 
and  .Middle  States. 

Bfe^Senrl  for  Trade  Advertising  Circular. 

Btg^Send  for  estimate  on  any  List  desired. 


BUCKEVE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

EttaMiihed  in  !U37. 

Supe rfor  BclKs  of  Copper  and  Tin, 
DiouQted  wtib  the  best  Kotary  Hang* 
ings.  for  Churches,  Schovls,  Farms, 
Fu  (orics.  Court  Houses,  Firs  Alarms, 
Toxetr  Clocks,  Chimes,  etc.  FuUy 
Warranted, 

lausiraied  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
VANDFZRN  A  TIFT, 

103  aad  104  £a«tSecoDd  St..CiocitmaU. 


TENDOLLARSTENDOLLARSTENDOLLARSTENDOLLARSTENDOLLARSTENDOLUARSTENDOLLARSTENDOLLAR  ? 
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sdvinoa  H3±  'SRviioa  Na± 
$60  SAVED  S 

IN  EVERY  FAMILY.  < 


Hale  and  Female  Agents  clear  $30  per  day  easy.  O 
connty  rights  granted  free. 

Wonderful  AdtieTement. 
New  Invention.  Latest  Style. 


o 
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LAHGE  SIZE 
Family 

SEWING  MACHINE, 

Witb  TABLE 

and  TREADLE 

COMPLETE.  .1 

ONLY  TEN  DOLLAKS.  ~ 

The  snccesefnl  invention,  and  prodnction  of  the  OiarFuix  SuiD  ^ 
realty  good  Sewing  Machine  for  less  than  $50,  that  operates  by  Q 

Foot  Power.  Z 

PbIZE  USDAIS,  PBEMlmS,  DiPLOIfAS,  AwABDB  or  HxBIT,  HoMOB-  III 
ABLE  MeBTIOM,  &C.,  Ac.,  l 

Over  all  Otliera.  m 

The  last  nsefnl  invention  to  render  the  ditScalties  of  sewing  less  m 
laborions.  “ 

The  new  and  improved  patented  ^ 

Button  Hole  Worker,  .1 

the  culmination  of  perfect  mechanical  accuracy,  practical  skill  J 
and  ntility,  with  beanty,  strength  and  durability  combined.  A  n 
long  required  Labor  Saver. '  ^ 

8  New  Patented  Sewini;  machine  ^ 

ATTACHinENTS.  Z 

with  which  over  seventeen  nirrEBENT  kinos  of  beantifhl  sewings,  ||| 

Fancy.  Elabobate,  ObnamentaL,  Intbioate,  Fine,  Plain  and  |b 
Stbong,  can  be  done  with  perfect  ease  and  rapidity  by  those  who  Sj, 


e 

< 

.j 

o 

a 
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neveb  saw  a  sewing  machine  before.  Ooa  new  attachments  have 
genuine  merit  that  command  immediate  sales.  They  are  the  most 
valuable  adjuncts  ever  patented  to  advance  tbe  asefulness  of  Sew¬ 
ing  Machines,  and  are  adjustable  to  all  oteer  good  machines, 
equally  as  well  as  our  own.  Without  them  no  machine  can  be 
perfect.  Sold  Separate  ir  desired,  at  one-tenth  tbe  cost  of  the 
old  styles  used  by  all  other  machines. 

Our  New  machine 

is  larger  than  some  of  the  $80  machines.  Will  do  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  sewing.  Hem,  Fell,  Tcck,  Seam,  Quilt,  Braid,  Cobd.  Bind  ||| 
Gatheb.  Rupfle.  Shirb,  Pleatr.  Fold,  Scollop,  Roll,  Embroideb, 

Run  UP  Breadths  Ac  .  &c.  Will  sew  antthino  a  needle  will  go 
THROUGH.  MAKES  THE  STRONGEST  STITCH  KNOWN,  so  strong  2 
that  the  CLOTH  WILL  TEAR  before  the  seam  will  rip  apart.  Has  B 
self-adjusting  straight  needle,  reliable,  accurate  feed,  direct  mo-  ^ 
tion,  no  complication  of  useless  cogs  or  cams  to  oil  or  get  out  of  ■ 
order,  is  silent,  easy  working,  light  running,  very  rapid,  smooth  . 
and  correct,  quickly  understood  and  easily  managed.  ^ 

^  Tbe  inventors  of  those  excellent  machines  can  be  relied  upon  O 
as  upright  and  responsible  men,  well  worthy  of  the  confidence  (Q 
and  patronage  of  our  Christian  readers.  —  Northern  Church  9 
Standard,”  N.  T.,  Dec.  27th. 

Orders  Receivedy 

and  machines  promptly  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
following  cash  prices : 

SINGLE  MACHINES,  for  samples  or  private  use,  plain 
styles,  with  %  adjustable  extension  TABLE  and 
TREADLE,  furnished  with  equipments  ready  for 

immediate  use . $10  Each. 

MACHINES  with  EXTRA  PINE  Table .  IS  “ 

MACHINES  with  Table  and  Cover .  20  “ 

MACHINES  with  enclosed  Table  BALT  CABINET  STYLE  ...  30  *' 

MACHINES  with  enclosed  Table  ruLL  cabinet  STYLE....  40  '* 

The  machines  at  $10  are  precisely  tbe  same  as  those  of  a  highef  ||| 
price,  tbe  only  difference  being  that  those  at  SIO  have  plain  but 
neat  Table  and  Treadle,  while  those  of  a  higher  price  are  oma-  ^ 
mental,  with  elaborate  and  costly  polished  black  walnut.  2 

Tables  with  covers,  enclosed  cases,  and  cabinet  style.  B 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGES  made  for  packing  or  shipping  to  ANY  ^ 
PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  Special  oebtiyicate  for  five  yeabs  .  - 
with  every  machine.  Specimens  of  sewing,  illustrated  oirou- 
labb,  with  numerous  recommendations,  wholesale  cash  prices, 
eztbaobdinabx  inducements  to  agents,  &c.,  mailed  free.  Excins-  O 
ive  control  of  Terbitoby  given  gratis  to  capable  and  energetic  A 
agents,  merchants,  store  keepers,  Ac.,  who  will  travel  or  open  _ 
agencies  and  exhibit  the  wonderful  merits  of  our  machines  in  Z 

their  localities,  and  solicit  orders.  _  u 

OUTFITS  and  COUNTY  RIGHTS  given  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  |_ 
o  An  nneqnaled,  quick  and  honest  money-making  business  for  ^ 
male  and  female  canvassers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.— Christian  2 
Index,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6th.  1C 

Caali  Remittances  ^ 

must  be  made  in  Post  Office  Money  Orders,  or  Bank  Drafts  made 
pavable  to  our  order  in  New  York.  Registered  Letters  or  by  Ex-  ^ 
PRESS  at  our  risk.  A 

All  Orders  and  Communications  must  be  addressed  to  X 

'  HORERT  J.  nHJEEIOAN  &  CO.,  ^ 

336  Canal  Street,  N.  T.  ^ 

General  Manufacturers  i 

I  of  Machinery.  )  P" 

odvnoa  'Sdvnioa  nai 


New  and  Valuable  Text  Books 

FROM  THE  PRESS  OF 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CP 

New  Y ork. 


GUYOT’S  PHYSCAL  GEOGEAPHY. 

The  publishers  of  Ouyot’s  unrivalled  series  of  GeoKraphlea 
are  gratified  to  announce  that  this  hastbkpiece  of  the  great 
author  Is  now  ready.  Price,  for  examination,  $1.36. 


Pelter's  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Written  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series  by  Prof.  8.  H.  Pkabodt 
of  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Is  con¬ 
cise  and  clear  in  definitions  and  rules  and  contains  a  very 
large  number  of  such  practical  problems  as  farmers,  mechan¬ 
ics  and  other  business  men  have  to  solve. 


SHELDON^S  READERS. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego  Normal  School, 
New  York, 

Snperbly  illustrated  and  adapted  to  both  tbe  Phonic  and 
Ford  methods  of  teaching  reading.  Simple  facts  in  natural 
science  taught  in  natural  child  language. 


WII.I1IAMS  &  SUTHERIiAND’S 

PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  patented  form  of  these  books  is  such  that  they  take  a 
small  amount  of  desk  room  and  the  page  not  In  use  Is  turned 
from  the  pupil  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 


Gniot’s  Geog^raphies,  Felter’a  Arltlimetica, 
Cooley’s  Pliilosopby,  Cooley’s  Chemistry, 

Tenny’s  Natural  Histories, 

Hadley’s  Cessons  in  Cangnage,  Ac.,  &c.,  &e. 

aorDescriptive  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  may  always 
be  had  on  application.  Address 

Care  HADLEY  BROTHERS, 

136  State  Street,  Chicago. 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York 


Webster’s  Unabridged 

FOR  TEH  DOLLARS! 

I  have  a  few  copies  of  WEBSTER’S  UN  ABRIDGED 
DICTIONARIES,  new  edition,  leather  binding,  which 
I  will  sell  at  TEN  DOLLARS  each.  Regular  price. 
Twelve  Dollars. 

Send  money  by  draft  or  post-office  order  to 

J.  B.  JOHNSON, 

Office  of  Public  Schools, 

Indianapolis,  lud. 


